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THE HOUND OF TWENTY- 
EIGHTH STREET 


In Twenty-eighth street, there before 

An old antique shop’s cluttered door, 

A lean and friendly hound, he stands; 

His nose worn golden by the hands 

©f passersby who, as they go, 

Caress him. Not the cherished toe 

Of Rome’s Saint Peter smoother shows 
Than this bronze dog’s inviting nose. 

And he who dreamed the hound and made 
Him, for his toil were overpaid 

Could he but pass that way and see 

His handiwork’s free masonry, 

The kindness of those reaching hands 
Caressing their bronze friend who stands 
In Twenty-eighth street, there before 

The old antique shop’s cluttered door ! 


—Gertrude Knevels in the New York Sun. 











RUSSIAN PEASANT-CRAFT 


The Russian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has opened a number of avenues 
in American commercial circles where- 
by the unique hand-made articles of 
the peasant, made in the snowbound 
izbas during the long Russian winter, 
will be placed within reach of Ameri- 
cans. The Imperial Government’s pur- 
pose in this is partly to extend Rus- 
sia’s trade, but mainly to furnish a 
means of livelihood for the tens of 
thousands of wounded and crippled men, 
forced to return to their peasant homes 
as a result of the Great War. 

This true peasant handiwork, hith- 
erto uncommercialized, is the most 
original that has been seen in modern 
times. In these peasant izbas is being 
made a lace not less beautiful in de- 
sign and fineness than the famous 
laces of the Middle Ages. Russia is a 
land of linens, and the manner of their 
preparation and careful weaving, by 
hand, produces textures unlike those 
of any other country. 

The government has been careful 
to perpetuate the original ideas of each 
of these Koustar centers, and every 
region in Russia is marked by some 
typical and self-expressive industry. 
From the Caucasus come rough orna- 
ments and exquisitely chased silver 
works; from the north comes a whole 
industry of unique woodwork made in 
the richly grained Russian birch; from 
Little Russia come some of the most 
beautiful laces and linens. In modern 
trade, where almost every avenue of 
production has been commercialized to 
enable the easy supply of popular de- 
mand, this opening to America of the 
hitherto unknown peasant handiwork 
of Russia is the entrance to unsus- 
pected beauties in the common things 
of life. 
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THE BIG WAY 


HE conciliatory tone of the Carranza note is” 


gratifying. It indicates that the de facto gov- 

ernment of Mexico does not want war with 

the United States. Neither does the United 
States want war with Mexico or with any part of Mex- 
ico. What we want is peace and good order in Mexico 
for the sake of our own safety, for the sake of the well 
being of the Mexican people, and for the sake of the 
cause of civilization in the North American continent. 
So on that side of things it is well. 

The Carranza note renders a critical situation less 
acute. But it does little more. Those who have hailed it 
as the beginning of the end of all our troubles in Mexico 
are more optimistic than clear headed. The problem is 
much bigger than that of avoiding war with Carranza. 

The sudden revival of the Villista revolution under 
the rumored leadership of the mysterious and elusive 
Villa himself at once puts a new face on the matter. 
Rather it reveals again the old’ face with the demoniac 
grin that the Mexican situation has worn ever since the 
murder of Madero. 

It raises again the searching question: Has the United 
States any other duty toward Mexico than a negative 
one? Does it consist merely of the obligation not to in- 
terfere with the Mexican people in their pathetic efforts 
to work out their own salvation and not to permit their 
frantic struggles to spill over our border and damage 
life and property in American territory? 

The President seems to think we have no other more 
positive responsibility. The Independent does not be- 
lieve that Mr. Wilson sees the situation in true per- 
spective. 


WITH MEXICO 


The spirit in which he approaches the problem is high 
and noble. It breathes of deep sympathy for the people 
of Mexico and of abiding belief in democracy. But no 
concrete, definite, farsighted plan of action seems to 
flow from it. The President knows how the American 
people ought to feel—and, we believe with him, does on 
the whole feel—toward the Mexican people. But he does 
not seem to know what the American nation ought to do 
about the Mexican situation. We believe that he ought 
to set about finding out and then proceed to do it. 

We commend again to his earnest consideration the 
proposal for a High Commission, to be composed of the 
biggest and finest citizens of the United States, which 
shall be sent on an embassy of good will and helpfulness 
and friendly counsel to the de facto government of Mex- 
ico, and more important than that, to the Mexican 
people. 

That High Commission should assure the people of 
Mexico that we have no ulterior motives of aggression 
and exploitation. It should make a frank and generous 
proffer of help out of their difficulties. It should kindly 
but inflexibly make it clear to them that their disorders 
and their anarchies are not merely their own affair but 
the business of the world, and in particular of their big 
neighbor to the north. 

To create such a High Commission would be to attack 
the problem in the large instead of making spasmodic 
and ineffective efforts to meet its shifting phases as 
they arise from day to day. The attempt might come to 
nothing. But every individual effort we have thus far 
made has met the same sad fate. We have tried plenty 
of little expedients. Let us try the big way now. 


OUR FRIENDSHIP FOR MEXICO 


UST now, when the Mexicans appear to regard their 

republic as threatened by the United States, it may 
not be improper to remind them that if it had not been 
for the United States there would now be no republic 
of Mexico. Like all the twenty republics south of us, 
Mexico has been under the protection of the Monroe 
Doctrine. This doctrine has been often questioned by 
European powers, but only once has a serious attempt 
been made to violate it. This was between 1861 and 1865, 
when the United States was engaged in internecine war- 
fare that imperiled its very existence. Just as soon as the 
rebellion broke out the warships of England, France and 
Spain set sail for Mexico and took possession of Vera 


Cruz. Secretary Seward notified the three allied powers 
of our deep concern and anxiety for the security and 
welfare of the Mexican republic and that our fleet would 
be stationed in the Gulf of Mexico to look after our in- 
terests. England and Spain soon withdrew, but it be- 
came evident that Napoleon intended to commit a second 
crime and overthrow the republic of Mexico as he had 
the republic of France. A fictitious empire was forced 
upon Mexico by French troops and an Austrian arch- 
duke, Maximilian, was selected as the puppet sovereign. 
The French invasion was directed against all the repub- 
lics of the New World. It was prophesied in Paris that 
in ten years every South American republic would be 
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converted into a monarchy and the United States into 
a dictatorship. 

The hands of the American Government were tied, 
but the voice of the American people could not be 
silenced. In the midst of the Civil War when war with 
England seemed imminent, the House of Representatives 
risked a war with France by passing by a vote of a 
hundred and nine to nothing that 


it does not accord with the policy of the United States to 
acknowledge any monarchical government erected upon the 
ruins of any republican government in America under the 
auspices of any European power. 


Nothing more could be done at the time, but just as 
soon as the Civil War was over General Grant proposed 
to organize an army of combined Union and Confeder- 
ate soldiers who would volunteer to march to the City 
of Mexico and expel the Austrian emperor. He selected 
General Schofield to enlist troops for service on the re- 
publican side in Mexico. The War Department gave Gen- 
eral Schofield a leave of absence for a year with per- 
mission to go beyond the limits of the United States and 
to take with him any of his staff officers that he wanted. 
In the meantime Grant sent Sheridan to the Rio Grande 
with 50,000 troops, which were distributed along the 
frontier, where they threatened the French lines. 

But fortunately force was not necessary. The show of 
force was sufficient and Schofield was sent to Paris to 
negotiate for the retirement of the French troops in- 
stead of into Mexico to drive them out. The Secretary 
of State notified Napoleon in November, 1865, that the 
United States “still regarded the effort to establish per- 
manently a foreign and imperial government in Mexico 
as disallowable and impracticable.” As the Emperor of 
the French did not seem disposed to pay any attention 
to this Mr. Seward set a definite date for the withdrawal 
of the French troops. 

The Mexican republicans under Juarez had been keep- 
ing up a brave fight for freedom, altho Maximilian had 
ordered all of them shot whenever caught, without trial 
or the possibility of pardon. As soon as the United 
States had compelled the withdrawal of the French the 
republicans were able to overcome the imperialists with 
no official assistance from the United States. Their vic- 
tory was marred by the unnecessary execution of the 
would-be emperor in spite of the interposition of Sec- 
retary Seward. 

But the United States had to say “Hands off!” to 
Austria as well as to France. Rather than have an Aus- 
trian archduke ignominiously dismounted from the 
throne it was planned to ship 10,000 Austrian troops 
from Triest to Vera Cruz. But our minister at Vienna, 
Mr. Motley, was told by Secretary Seward that if Aus- 
tria allowed a single soldier to embark for Mexico, the 
United States would break off relations at once. The 
Austrian Government saw the point and prohibited the 
shipment of the troops enlisted for Mexico. 

The effect of the action of the United States in pre- 
venting the establishment of an empire in Mexico was 
not confined to the New World. As M. Thiers said in the 
Chambre des Deputies in 1867, the failure of the Mex- 
ican expedition paralyzed France in Europe and per- 
mitted Prussia to aggrandize herself. His words were 
truer than even he could imagine, for only four years 
later he was pleading with the inexorable Bismarck for 
the life of France. 

Mexico was then not ungrateful for what America 


had done for her. Seward was awarded the title of “De- 
fender of the Liberty of the Americas” when he visited 
Mexico two years later. 

Our purpose in recalling this bit of history now is not 
to claim more gratitude from the Mexican people, but to 
assure them that the purpose and policy of the United 
States are today just what they were fifty years ago. 
We stand as the protector of the Mexican republic 
equally against foreign foes and internal enemies, 
against monarchy and anarchy, against an imperial 
usurper like Maximilian and a presidential usurper like 
Huerta. It makes no difference to us what government 
Mexico has so long as it has a government. But what 
should we have to reply now if Europe said to us: “You 
drove out Maximilian. Do you think that the state of 
Mexico under such an empire as he would have founded 
could be any worse than it is now?” 

We have assumed before the world the responsibility 
for the behavior of Mexico under the republic. We must 
see to it somehow that Mexico is at least as orderly and 
prosperous as if she were ruled by a successor of Maxi- 
milian and under the protection of France. 








THERE IS NOTHING NEW 


N the 4th of July, 1653, in his opening speech 

to the Little Parliament, Oliver Cromwell said in 
reference to the treaty that “was endeavored with the 
King”: “They would have put into his hands all that 
we had engaged for, and all our security should have 
been a little piece of paper.” The famous phrase, “A 
scrap of paper,” which has been quoted so many thou- 
sand times during the past two years, was not, it ap- 
pears, so new as it seemed, being, as a matter of fact, 
261 years old. 


‘*SOFT”’ 

CANDIDATE for the Presidency is credited with 

having exprest the apprehension that after the 
Great War it will appear that the people of the United 
States are “soft.”” We suppose that he means that they 
will be so enervated by ease and peace and wealth that 
they will lose their ideals and not be willing to sacri- 
fice themselves for patriotism as do the nations which 
have learned virility in war. 

But what is it to be “soft”? Is it to hate fighting; to 
be unwilling to kill and be killed; to value the life and 
comfort of one’s sons and brothers? War is the most 
horrible of evils, and if we detest it, it is as well to be 
—. 

An old couplet often repeated, says: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

But there is a great fallacy implied in it. There is 
no nation and never was one in which wealth induced 
decay. Wealth comes only by labor and sacrifice and 
suffering, by sweat of muscle and brain, and that gives 
strength, never decadence. The really “soft” are the 
impoverished who are so poor-spirited that they prefer 
the pothouse to the shop; for it is poverty that causes 
decay, improvident poverty. It is true that a million- 
aire’s son may inherit wealth and make of himself a 
worthless, wrist-watched dude, but his undeserved wealth 
comes by the hard labor of a thousand men in farm 
and factory who are the people, not he. It is true that 
there may be here and there a misplaced town from 
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which the enterprising youth have fled to the city for 
better conditions and left a Deserted Village to the less 
competent and less ambitious. But they are not the 
people. The land belongs to the thousands who create 
wealth, and those who fail to create wealth find them- 
selves replaced by more virile immigrants from Europe 
and Canada who add more riches. 

It is a hundred years since Goldsmith wrote his 
famous couplet, and during the century England has 
multiplied her wealth ten times, and greatly increased 
her population and no one would venture to say that 
there is any decay in English moral fiber since the day 
when, as Thackeray said: 

When the Fourth to hell descended, 
Heaven be thanked, the Georges ended. 

And if war corrects “softness” the readiness with 
which our people responded to the Mexican threat may 
give us hope that we are not yet too “soft,” and.we may 
yet claim the blessing to peace-makers who are called 
the children of God. And we have the right to add the 
further ‘benediction, Blessed are the “soft” for they 
shall inherit the earth. 


CONTRASTS 


VER since the war broke out German and Austrian 

subjects living in heathen Japan have proceeded 
with their affairs unmolested. They have carried on 
trade and enjoyed the intercourse of their Japanese 
neighbors just the same as tho their native countries 
were not at war with Japan. Even the German banks in 
Kobe and Yokohama have been kept open for business 
as usual and with no lack of funds either. 

In the United States, however, such free intercourse is 
considered too dangerous. Orders, we understand, were 
given to our troops entraining for the border not under 
any circumstances even to speak to a Mexican. Inci- 
dentally the United States is not at war with Mexico. 








THE ENTENTE IN ACTION 


HE cordial understanding which began to take 

shape some ten years ago came to a climax at 7.30 
a. m. on July 1, when ten miles of Frenchmen and ten 
miles of Britishers sprang from their trenches and 
charged the German trenches together. Tho the northern 
half of the line sang “Tipperary” and the southern half 
of the line sang the “Marseillaise,” the two armies kept 
step and struck the foe as one, From the days of William 
the Conqueror France and England have been frequent 
foes and rarely friends. In 1854 they united in a reason- 
less raid upon Russia, but in 1898 they were at sword’s 
points again over the partition of Africa. 

The French general, who pinned on his breast the red 
carnation of revenge with the remark, “This flower will 
wilt in the German trenches,” showed that the spirit of 
Boulanger still dominates the army. Thirty years ago 
the red carnation was seen in thousands of buttonholes, 
for it was thought that “the man on horseback” had 
come at last to lead France to la gloire et la revanche. 

But, fortunately for France, the war upon Germany 
was postponed until the alliance with Russia and the 
entente with England gave her the needed strength on 
land and sea. During the first year of the Great War 
the French and British lost ground thru their failure 
to work together, but now General Foch and General 


Haig are almost equally under the command of Gener- 
alissimo Joffre. The entente has become an alliance and 
the alliance an army. 


KIPLING AMONG THE PROPHETS 


T was seven years ago that Kipling wrote “With the 

Night Mail.” It was a fantastic story of the marvel- 
ous developments in air traffic that have come about by 
the year 2000. Somehow it does not seem quite so fan- 
tastic today as it did the day we read it first. 

Just the other day another one of its outlandish 
prophecies came true with a bang. In the story the air- 
ship that carries the night mail frim London to Quebec 
in ten hours passes thru a night of atmospheric disturb- 
ance and meteorological high-jinks. As the morning 
comes with fair skies and relaxed tensions, the crew 
and passenger look down upon the sea: 


A big submersible breaks water suddenly. Another and 
another follow with a swash and a suck and a savage 
bubbling of relieved pressures. The deep-sea freighters are 
rising to lung up after the long night, and the leisurely 
ocean is all patterned with peacock’s eyes of foam. 


A wanton flight of fancy—until that U-boat broke 
water off the Virginia capes last Sunday with a cargo 
of freight. ; 

Well prophesied, sir! 


SELF-CENTERED AMERICANISM 


HE world events that have filled the two years 

which will be rounded out on the thirty-first of July 
have changed the American people for good or for ill. 
It is commonly assumed that they ,have brought this 
nation into world politics on the big scale, and that they 
have lifted American thinking to a higher level? Have 
they? 

Is it not quite as possible that they have narrowed 
and intensified our nationalism, rather than broadened 
it? Is it certain that our desire to keep out of entang- 
ling alliances has not been strengthened? Are we quite 
sure that we are less self-sufficient, less self-satisfied, 
less self-centered than we were? 

These skeptical questions are not to be escaped as we 
review the Wilson Administration and reflect upon the 
reactions which it has started in public opinion. They 
stand forth insistently in the proceedings of the Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago, and, above all, in Mr. 
Hughes’s letter of acceptance. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that millions of individual 
Americans, especially on the Atlantic seaboard, have 
been awakened by the European war and have entered 
into the tremendous experiences of a world conscious- 
ness as never before in their lives. They have felt and 
have understood the full significance of the mighty clash 
between two antagonistic civilizations. They have real- 
ized that democracy, liberty, all of the ideals and hopes 
that center in the responsible state, are in a life and 
death grapple with militaristic absolutism. They have 
seen that now, or later, the United States must itself 
become militaristic if absolutism can run amuck in the 
world, devastating, conquering, annexing, and can get 
away with the goods. Have the people of the United 
States as a whole seen this? Do they see it now? 

Millions of them it is certain have not seen it and 
have not as yet any realizing sense of it. They are sat- 
isfied with their crops and their profits. They have ap- 
proved of the Wilson Administration not because it has 
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asserted American rights, not because it has proclaimed 
that life is more sacred than property, but because it 
has kept us out of war. It hails the Republican platform 
and the Hughes statement not because of anything 
found in the one or the other which asserts the duty of 
America to stand forth as a leader among the nations in 
a stalwart attempt to bring them into a new and higher 
organization for the maintenance of peace and civiliza- 
tion. It hails them rather because they proclaim in both 
old and new phrases the time-honored shibboleth, “Amer- 
ica for Americans.” What have we to do with abroad? 

This is the disappointing aspect of our new reactions. 
It compels us to face the question whether, after all, 
we have appreciably developed intellectually or morally 
under the shock of a world catastrophe. 

A nation, like an individual, must observe the rule of 
minding one’s own business. Its first duty is to be self- 
reliant and self-supporting. But the individual who does 
not go on from self-adequacy to participate in the 
achievements of his community and his generation is 
not a great man; and the nation that is content to 
amass wealth and play no part in the evolution of world 
civilization cannot expect to stand forth among the 
supremely great nations in the pages of history. To 
avoid quarrel and offense is dignified and worthy. To 
be provident and blameless is commendable; but when 
great duties call and great efforts are demanded to 
preserve, to enrich and to hand on the civilization which 
the nations that have preceded have transmitted to us, 
it is not a noble part to stand aloof enjoying one’s own 
security and prosperity, feeling nothing of the thrill 
of opportunity and of adventure, and knowing nothing 
of that sterner and more glorious morality which can 
sometimes forget self in a great devotion. 

The mightiest task that man has ever undertaken is 
at this moment confronting the nations. The world 
cannot go on in the false security of the years before 
1914. A way must be found to prevent the utter destruc- 
tion of all that civilization has thus far achieved. Is 
the United States to lead in this greatest of undertak- 
ings, or is it merely to “stand pat”? The roll call has 
begun. What is our answer? 








THE CHURCH AND SERVICE 


HILE the Presbyterian Assembly at Atlantic City 

was creating divisiveness by its strong emphasis 
upon intellectual standards and creedal statements, the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Saratoga was laying the foundations of union with 
other sections of Methodism by their exaltation of the 
tasks to be accomplished by the Church and the needs of 
the world which call for consecration and service. It is 
a pointed lesson for leaders in the movement for Church 
union. Traditional, creedal, ritual and theological inher- 
itances destroy broad sympathy and enthusiasm, divide 
and weaken effort. The vision of service, the call of the 
harvests waiting for the sickle, and the prospect of the 
triumph of the Gospel applied to the social life of the 
world give the thrill of inspiration, the strength of co- 
hesion, and the courage of victory. Divisions are accen- 
tuated by dwelling on the past. They are forgotten in 
the enthusiasm inspired by the hope of the future and 
the determined assumption of the tasks of the present. 
The road to union lies not in clearing up the mists and 
misunderstandings of bygone days, but thru gen- 





erous codperation and common planning for moral con- 
quests yet to be made. Religious unity is not a base of 
operations to which we must return for needed supplies, 
but a spiritual goal to be achieved by joint campaigns 
for society’s salvation. 


NEXT? 
N American city has declined a helping of “pork”! 
The chunk was already out of the barrel. It had 
been presented to the community on a silver salver. 
But the citizens put patriotism above pork-hunger, and 
begged that it be salted down again. Incredible! 

Ripon, Wisconsin, has a proud place in American po- 
litical history. It saw the birth of the Republican party, 
But today it wears a brighter crown. 

Congress had voted $75,000 for a new post office in 
Ripon. The city was naturally delighted. They always 
are. But the Mexican crisis came on, and Ripon realized 
that national preparedness costs money. So its common 
council, its Commercial Club and hundreds of its citi- 
zens have petitioned Congress to take back the $75,000 
and use it for defense. 

It is a brave example to the cities and towns of 
America. Which one will be next? 








DECISION DAY 


T is noticeable that the practice is becoming more 

general in our Sunday schools of observing what is 
called “Decision Day.” It is also well to notice that this 
indicates a change in view in our non-liturgical churches 
as to the attitude of young people to the Church. 

On Decision Day superintendents and teachers are ex- 
pected to direct the attention of their pupils to the duty 
and privilege of becoming communicants. They are told 
they are old enough to take on themselves the vows of 
the Christian life, and to show their earnestness by defi- 
nitely connecting themselves with the Church. They are 
not asked to work up any strange or impossible religious 
experience, but simply to pledge themselves then and 
there with divine help to be disciples of Christ. And we 
are told that the fruit of such quiet resolution appears 
in sane and steady Christian life. Of course, those who 
make this decision receive special instruction and in due 
time are taken into full membership. In the Lutheran 
Churches and the Protestant Episcopal Church children 
are instructed to become communicants in their early 
teens, and much is made of their “confirmation.” The 
Catholic Church goes further, and at the age of seven 
children receive the sacrament of the Eucharist. The late 
Pope gave special instructions on this matter, believing 
that many were lost to the Church by waiting for their 
confirmation day. 

Whether called Confirmation Day or the Consecration 
of the Christian Endeavor or the Decision Day of the 
Sunday school, the virtue of the day consists in the re- 
solve which gives permanent value to life, with serious 
purpose, rather than the excitement of a pious passion. 
It finds its expression in Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty”: 


Thru no disturbance of my soul 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control, 

But in the quietness of thought 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice, 

The confidence of Reason give; 

And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live. 
































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The snake-like line 
that has dangled 
down from Bel- 
gium thru France for the last twenty- 
one months has at last been shifted 
eastward. The long-awaited Allied of- 
fensive on the western front has now 
begun. The actual distance advanced 
during the first week is not much 
greater than was gained by the British 
at Neuve Chapelle in March and the 
French in the Champagne in September 
of 1915, but the prospect of success is 
thought to be better than last year, for 
the largest army that England has ever 
had in all her history has been put into 
this field and both the French and 
British forces have been for the first 
time supplied with artillery and am- 
munition on a scale at least equal to 
their enemy. Altho the French have 
lost heavily at Verdun, the Germans 
must have been weakened still more, 
not only by their greater losses there, 
but also by the men they have been 
compelled to sacrifice during the year 
on their various other fronts in Russia, 
Galicia, Serbia and Turkey. 

Altho the German commanders, like 
the rest of the world, anticipated an 
attack -in July upon their western 
front, they seem to have been kept 
somewhat in the dark as to the exact 
time and place selected for the Allied 
offensive. At any rate, the Allies took 
every precaution to prevent the secret 
from leaking out. Troops were so far 
as possible brought forward to their 
new positions at night. Batteries were 
concealed near the line, but their guns 
were never allowed to give voice until 
the determined day. The soldiers were 
kept in ignorance of the plans and the 


The Anglo-French 
Drive 


officers were ordered not to mention 
them at mess. 

During the week preceding the at- 
tack the guns were going at a lively 
rate all along the line from the Somme 
to the sea, and frequent infantry raids 
compelled the Germans to keep their 
trenches well protected at all points. 
At the same time the French and Brit- 
ish aeroplanes did what they could to 
break up the communications by drop- 
ping bombs upon railroad stations and 
supply depots. 


The attack for which 
The Charge France and Great Brit- 

ain have been prepar- 
ing for over a year was launched on 
the morning of the first day of July. 

All thru the night the fire of the 
long range artillery had increased in 
intensity and at 6.20 the rapid-fire 
trench mortars were brought to bear 
upon the first German line. Ten min- 
utes later they were raised to the sec- 
ond line and at that moment the 
French and British troops jumped out 
from their shelters and charged along 
a front of twenty miles. 

The gunfire had been so thoro and 
searching that in some places the 
German trenches were reduced to a 
mere furrow and their bomb-proof 
shelters were found filled with dead. 

Some of the German redoubts which 
were expected to offer a stout resist- 
ance were discovered, when reached, to 
be so completely demolished as to be 
easily occupied. Finding the fortifica- 
tions less formidable than they had an- 
ticipated, one body of British troops 
took in rapid succession the first, sec- 
ond and third line of trenches, then 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 3—French take Curlu. Russo- 
Japan treaty of alliance signed. 

July 4—British take La Boisselle and 
Thiepval. Russian Cossacks enter 
Hungary. 

July 5—French take Estrées. German 
repulse French attack on Vaux and 
Damloup, near Verdun. 

July 6—Turks drive Russians from 
Kermanshah, Persia. French take 
Heure. 

July 7—Germans fall back from 
Kolki. British take Contalmaison. 
July 8—British and French Govern- 
ments renounce Declaration of Lon- 
don. Germans attack Thiaumont, 

near Verdun. 








July 9—Merchant submarine “Deutsch- 
land” arrives in Baltimore. Russians 
cross the Stokhod River, toward 
Kovel. 
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WITH HELMET AND LANCE 
These are not “horse marines,” but the French cavalry in their new uniforms and equipt with 
rifle, bayonet, saber, lance and steel skulleaps. If the Germans are dislodged from their trenches 
these cavalry may take an active part in driving them out of the country 


advancing farther than had _ been 
planned they ran out of bombs and 
failing to receive support were obliged 
to surrender. The same blunder of 
getting too far ahead was committed 
on a larger scale at Neuve Chapelle 
and Gallipoli. 

The French advance was made in a 
more systematic way and gained more 
ground. At the end of the week the 
British had taken about 6000 prisoners 
and the French more than 8000. The 
British report the capture of twenty 
cannons; the French seventy-six. The 
British have advanced about two miles; 
the French about four. 


The point chosen for 
the Allied offensive 
in France is where 
the French and British forces join. 
This is between the Somme and Ancre 
rivers, just east of Albert. Both these 
streams run across the lines from the 
German side into the territory held by 
the Allies to the west. 

The failure of the local attempts to 
break thru the German line last year 
showed the necessity of a wider of- 
fensive front so that troops cannot be 
readily shifted to the endangered 
point. This time the Allies have chosen 
a sector of about twenty miles for 
their advance, the northern half of 
which is held by the British and the 
southern by the French. 

The British left rests upon the river 
or rather the creek of Ancre and from 
this point the British line runs first 
south along the Ancre and then east 
curving around the German salient 
directed toward Albert. In this angle 
are the villages of Thiepval, La Bois- 
selle, Ovillers, Fricourt, Mamety and 
Montauban, all of which were cap- 
tured by the British in the first week 
of July. The British movement is di- 
rected toward Bapaume, a railroad 
center, twelve miles northeast of Al- 
bert. 

The Frcnch objective is Peronne, a 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 
The Anglo-French drive which began the first of July has swept over 
the indicated territory in the above map. The British in the northern 
half of this sector are striking toward Bapaume; the French in the 
southern half are striking toward Peronne 
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THE EASTERN FRONT 
The Russian drive which began the first of June has swept over Bukovina 
and the territory indicated in the above map. The Germans on the north 
are trying to hold the Russians back from Kovel; the Austrians on the 
south are trying to hold them back from Lemberg. 











more important center, six miles east 
of their original line and less than 
a mile ahead of the point they 
have now reached. In advancing to- 
ward Peronne, the French are follow- 
ing up the Somme, and clearing the 
Germans from both banks as they go. 
Since the French lines were on the 
start further advanced than the Brit- 
ish and since their gains during the 
week have been greater, they now oc- 
cupy a pronounced salient and it 
would be dangerous to advance much 
farther until the British line on the 
north can be brought up even with the 
French. The Germans are already tak- 
ing advantage of the advanced position 
of the French to attack them on their 
right flank near Estrées. 

The Germans apparently overesti- 
mated the strength of the British of- 
fensive and underestimated the French, 
for after the first impetus of the Brit- 
ish had been checked they moved 
troops from the British front to halt 
the more threatening offensive of the 
French. 

The country where the fighting is 
going on consists of rolling hills thru 
which the Somme cuts a deep channel. 
The Germans had dug their shelters 
into the chalk beds, sometimes forty 
feet under the ground. Their batteries 
were so well hidden that the Allies 
were surprized at the emergence of 





German soldiers from ground over 
which they had swept long before. 

In most cases the Germans were 
found well protected by reinforced con- 
crete casements from which they could 
only be reached by bombs or bayonets. 
But in other cases they met the charge 
of the Allied infantry by coming out 
on the parapet and using their machine 
guns in the open to rake the advancing 
lines. 


All along the eight hun- 
dred mile front from the 
Gulf of Riga to the 
frontier of Rumania the Russians have 
kept their enemies occupied, and in the 
southern sector of this line they have 
made considerable gains. The Austrian 
crown land of Bukovina is now alto- 
gether overrun by the Russians, and 
the Cossack cavalry have even followed 
the retreating Austrians thru the 
passes of the Carpathian mountains 
and have raided the railroads on the 
Hungarian side. The remnants of Gen- 
eral Pflanzer’s army were forced 
against the eastern frontier of Buko- 
vina and managed to escape capture 
only by crossing the border into Ru- 
mania, where they are interned. 

The capture of Czernovitz and the 
collapse of the Austrian defense in 
Bukovina enabled General Letchitsky 
to push westward along the Pruth to 


The Russian 
Advance 


the Carpathians. This enabled him to 
cut the railroad leading from Hungary 
thru the mountains into Galicia at this 
point. The two important railroad cen- 
ters in this region are Kolomea and 
Stanislau. The first has been taken and 
the second is threatened. 

This westward movement south of 
the Dniester River brings the Russians 
back of the right wing of the Austrian 
army resting upon that river. Conse- 
quently, General von Bothmer has 
been obliged to withdraw from the 
Strypa River, where he has hitherto 
held the Russians in check, and to fall 
back upon the Zlota Lipa River, the 
next tributary of the Dniester, some 
twenty miles west. 

General Brusiloff made his greatest 
advance in the Russian territory lying 
north of the Galician boundary. Here 
he pushed forward about fifty miles 
from the old Russian line, and after 
taking the fortress of Lutsk, he seemed 
likely soon to reach Kovel and so to 
cut the railroad connecting Brest 
Litovsk with Lemberg. 

But General von Linsingen came to 
the rescue with 200,000 German 
troops and struck the Russian line 
right where it begins to bulge forward 
at Kolki and Czartorysk. This angle 
the Germans were able to hold for sev- 
eral days by dint of hard fighting, but 
they have now been driven out of 
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it and forced to retire toward Kovel. 
The Russian War Office claims that 
during the month of June 217,000 
Austrian and German prisoners were 
taken. Ten thousand more were re- 
ported on July 4 and 5. The Austrian 
War Office asserts these claims are 
grossly exaggerated and points out 
that if their killed and wounded are in 
the usual ratio to this they would not 
have a single soldier in that region. 


The two powers which 
were brought together 
at Portsmouth have 
been growing closer ever since until 
finally they have been joined in a 
treaty of alliance. This was signed at 
Petrograd on July 3 by Sergius 
Sazonoff, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Baron Ichiro Motono, 
Japanese Ambassador. The treaty is 
said to consist of two articles in sub- 
stance as follows: 

First—Japan will take part in no ar- 
rangement or political combination direct- 
ed against Russia. Russia will take part 
in no arrangement or political combination 
directed against Japan. 

Second—In case the territorial rights or 
special interests in the Far East of one of 
the contracting parties which are recog- 
nized by the other contracting party are 
menaced, Japan and Russia will consult 
with each other on measures to adopt with 
a view to supporting or extending assist- 
ance for the safeguarding and defense of 
these rights and interests. 

This combination of the two great 
powers on the Asiatic side of the 
Pacific will doubtless have a great in- 
fluence on the future of China, in 
which the “special interests” referred 
to may be presumed to lie. The 
measure is said to be designed es- 
pecially to prevent the extension of 
German influence in China after the 
war, but is likely to affect the interests 
of other commercial powers in some 
degree. 

For some years Russia and Japan 
have been pursuing plans in harmony. 
When Russia asserted her claims to 
outer Mongolia, Japan strengthened 
her hold upon Manchuria and extended 
her control into inner Mongolia. 

During the present war the Japanese 
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TOMMY IN THE TRENCHES 


British soldiers behind the sandbags are pre- 
pared to repel an attack with bayonet and 
grenade . 


have been actively engaged in making 
arms and ammunition for the Russians, 
and it is said that Japanese officers are 
assisting the Russians in their Galician 
campaign. 


The first merchant 
U-Boat Reaches submarine the world 

Baltimore has ever seen ar- 
rived in Baltimore harbor early Sun- 
day morning, July 9. She reported to 
the pilot boat off Cape Henry as the 
“Deutschland” of Bremen, Captain 
Kairig. She had left Heligoland June 
23 and had escaped by diving from the 
British cruisers that patrol the seas. 
For two days the “Deutschland” has 
been playing hide and seek with the 


British warships which, warned by 
rumors of the voyage of the submarine, 
were scurrying up and down the At- 
lantic coast in search of her. 

The “Deutschland” is 300 feet long 
and thirty feet wide. She is propelled 
by two Diesel engines of 600 horse 
power. She carries a cargo of about 
a thousand tons of aniline dyes, medi- 
cines and mail, and will take back rub- 
ber, nickel and other materials most 
needed by the German army. It is pro- 
posed to establish a regular line of 
these submarine merchantmen, for 
altho their cargo capacity is small, 
they will afford an opportunity to con- 
vey mail and money between Germany 
and the United States, which is now 
impossible on account of the British 
blockade. The “Deutschland” carries no 
arms except two small rapid fire guns 
for defensive purposes such as are al- 
lowed by our government to merchant 
vessels, 


- The long awaited 
reply of the de 
facto Mexican 

Government appeared on July 4. It 

softens the earlier demand that Ameri- 

can troops immediately evacuate Mexi- 
can soil to a suggestion for the patrol 
of the frontier by American and Mexi- 
can forces, each keeping to their own 
side of the boundary line, and a pro- 
posal for mediation by other Latin- 

American republics. The note reads in 

part: 

This government is disposed now, at it has 
always been, to seek an immediate solution 
of the two points which constitute the true 
causes of the conflict between the two coun- 
tries, to wit: : 

“The American Government believes rea- 
sonably that the insecurity of its frontier 
is a source of difficulty, and the Mexican 
Government, on its part, believes that.the 
stay of American troops on Mexican terri- 
tory, aside from being a trespass on the 
sovereignty of Mexico, is the immediate 
cause of conflicts. Therefore the withdrawal 
of American troops, on one hand, and the 
protection of the frontier, on the other, are 
the two essential problems the solution of 
which must be the directing object of the 
efforts of both governments.” 

This government proposes 
all efforts that may be 
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Carter in New York Evening Sun 
“ALLONS, PRINCE! PAPA HAS STARTED HOME” 


Starrett in New York Tribune 
SUBJECT TO AMENDMENT 
THE KAISER’S LOT IS NOT A fIAPPY ONE 





Chubb in Rochester Herald 
“MY KINGDOM FOR A DUAL PERSONALITY !”’ 
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AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT 
French trench at Verdun demolished by the German artillery 


posal to avoid the recurrence of new 
incidents which may complicate and aggra- 
vate the situation. At the. same time it 
hopes that the American Government on 
its part may make use of all efforts to pre- 
vent also new acts of its military and civil 
jauthorities of the frontier that might cause 
new complications. 

\ 


Next to the diplomatic 
negotiations between Car- 
ranza and the American 
Government, the renewed activity of 
the Villista forces is the most im- 
portant factor in the Mexican situation. 
There are persistent rumors that Villa 
himself is in command of a consider- 
able army near the town of Jimenez, 
in southern Chihuahua. The Carran- 
zista general, Ignacio Ramos, attempt- 
ed to clear up the country to the south- 
west of Jimenez. At Corral ranch, 
fifteen miles from the city, a Villista 
band, the strength of which has been 
placed as high as three thousand, over- 
whelmed the Carranzista detachment 
and the general and most of his com- 
mand were killed. 

The outbreak is indirectly a serious 
peril to Carranza, for the rebels may 
attack American soldiers and civilians 
now in Mexico and possibly make 
new raids across the American bor- 
der, in which case the United States 
will probably demand a free hand 
in overtaking and punishing the 
raiders; a demand which Carranza 
would hardly dare to concede in view 
of Mexican patriotic sentiment, and 
could not refuse without risking war. 
Therefore the Mexican Government is 
anxious to avoid any incident which 
may endanger friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. Carranza has 
ordered the return to General Pershing 
of the arms, ammunition and horses 
captured at the Carrizal fight, and he 
has released three-fourths of a store of 
200,000 ounces of silver bullion seized 
from an American mining corporation 
at Parral, the rest being held for taxes. 


Events in 
Mexico 


The Mexican Govern- 
ment, while apparent- 
ly anticipating peace, 
is not neglecting any of the precautions 
that would be necessary in case of war. 
The railroads are being utilized to full 
capacity in transporting guns and am- 
munition to the armies now mobilized in 
the north. The federal board of health 
has issued a call for men and women 
with experience as physicians and 
nurses to form a medical corps which 
would be ready for service upon a 
declaration of war. General Obregon, 
minister of war, has expelled from the 
country Juan Cabral and Ramon Sosa, 
because, as they were recently Villista 
generals, their loyalty to the existing 


Preparing for 
War and Peace 


government was in douBt. It is thought 
that the same policy will be pursucd 
with other rebel leaders who have sur- 
rendered to the Carranzistas. 

The mobilization of the National 
Guard has already resulted in a triple 
benefit to this country. It has visibly 
imprest the Mexican military authori- 
ties; the more conciliatory attitude of 
the de facto government is proof of 
that. It has given the militia a more ade- 
quate training than they could possibly 
have acquired without experiencing 
in some degree the hardships of actual 
campaigning. Finally, it has revealed 
all the defects of personnel, equipment, 
organization and _ leadership _ which 
might otherwise have remained unde- 
tected until the. actual outbreak of a 
war. In many states from thirty to 
sixty per cent of the guardsmen have 
been rejected as physically unfit for 
active service. The lack of equipment 
at first reported has been largely 
remedied by this time, but this and 
other causes have delayed mobilization 
to a serious degree. At present there 
are about ninety thousand American 
troops guarding the border; two-thirds 
of them militiamen, and the rest soldiers 
of the regular army. 

The forces of pacifism have not been 
idle during the crisis either in Mexico 
or in the United States. An unofficial 
peace conference consisting of three 
Mexican and three American delegates 
met at Washington, D. C., on the 5th 
of July to discuss the best methods of 
relieving the strained situation. A dele- 
gation of Mexican labor leaders cap- 
tained by Carlos Loverira of Yucatan 
attended a meeting of the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor, also 
held in Washington. The officials of 
the Federation and the labor delegates 
from Mexico adopted a joint statement 
urging the working classes of both 
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THE COMMUNITY FESTIVAL GIVES TIMELY ADVICE 
New York celebrated a sane Fourth with civic tableaux suggesting the solutions of present-day 


problems. Arbitration, presented by the Spirit of America, is shown h 


ere as preventing war 


between Uncle Sam, urged on by the corrupt capitalist, and the bandits of Mexico. Dr. George 
F. Kunz was chairman of the committee in charge of the celebration 
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THE LIFE LINE 


So long as the United States forbids the shipment of ammunition into Mexico, Carranza withholds permission for our troops to use Mexican railroads 
. There are now no available aeroplanes at the border, and the safety of General Pershing’s troops depends upon these motor trucks 


countries to exert themselves to pre- 
- vent it. 

The question of national prepared- 
ness, particularly in relation to pro- 
posals for military training in the pub- 
lic schools, was the chief controversial 
issue discussed at this year’s meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
held during the first’ week of July in 
New York City. The chief speakers 
for the pacifists were William Jennings 
Bryan and David Starr Jordan;. while 
the leading advocate of ample pre- 
paredness was General Leonard Wood. 
The majority of those who addrest the 
association as a body or-spoke before 
its branch conferences opposed, on ped- 
agogical as well as pacifist grounds, the 
attempt to make military training part 
of the school curriculum. ' 


On Monday, the 

Congress and third of July, Sen- 
National Finance ator Chamberlain, 
Chairman of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee, reported the Army Appropria- 
tion bill carrying appropriations of 
$328,000,000 for the current fiscal year. 
This is an addition of $146,000,000 to 
the bill which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. To meet the extraordinary 
burdens which the new military and 
naval programs have put upon the re- 
sources of the Government, an addi- 
tional revenue measure has been intro- 
duced into the House designed to pro- 
vide two hundred million dollars from 
an increased surtax on incomes, a tax 
on inheritances, and a tax on profits 
from war munitions. The expense of 
mobilizing the National Guard and pre- 
paring in other ways for the security 
of the Mexican border, estimated at 








THE MCUXICAN SITUATION 


July 2—Premier Romanones of Spain 
tenders the good offices of his gov- 
ernment to help solve the contro- 
versy between the United States and 
Mexico. 

July 3—General Ignacio Ramos killed 
in battle with Villistas at Corral. 
Two Villista generals expelled from 
Mexico by Carranza government. 

July 4—Carranza replies to the Amer- 
ican note and suggests mediation by 
other Latin-American governments. 

July 5—American army headquarters 
reports that only half the militia is 
in readiness for service. Unofficial 
peace conference meets in Washing- 
ton. 

July 6—Villa reported to be raising a 
new army to fight the United States. 

July 7—The American Government 
expresses gratification at the tone of 
Carranza’s reply to its note. 

July 8—General Arrieta reported in 
conflict with Villistas at Las Nieves. 

July 9—Refugees claim that Villa is 


at the head of a large army of rebels 
at Durango. 




















$125,000,000 may be met by a bond 
issue. 

The Republican minority in the 
House seems inclined to support the 
new taxes on the ground that a na- 
tional emergency exists which must be 
met by unusual appropriations. The 
Democratic proposals for a tariff com- 
mission, for protection of the infant 
dyestuff industry, and the safeguards 
against “dumping,” are welcomed by the 
Republicans, altho they cannot forbear 
to taunt their adversaries for aban- 
doning their fundamental party prin- 
ciple of tariff for revenue only. 











COMING DOWN! 








The Treasury Department has made 
public the income and corporation tax 
returns from the various internal rev- 
enue districts. The yield of the indi- 
vidual income tax amounted to $67,957,- 
488.50; that of the corporation tax to- 
talled $56,909,941.78. One-fifth of the 
corporation tax and more than one- 
third of the tax on individual incomes 
was paid by the first and second New 
York districts, embracing New York 
City. 


, . Early in June there 
Infantile Paralysis occurred in the Ital- 
in New York ian quarter of 
Brooklyn, New York, a perplexing out- 
break of infantile paralysis. Until the 
coming of hot weather at the end of 
the month the number of cases was 
small and almost wholly limited to the 
Borough of Brooklyn. During the last 
week in June, however, there were 
fifty-nine deaths from the disease, and | 
during the first week in July more than 
110. The death rate has been alarming- 
ly high, amounting to nearly one-fourth 
of the cases reported. 

Dr. Emerson, the New York Health 
Commissioner, has taken very drastic 
measures to stamp out the epidemic. 
Not only have the infected districts 
been rigidly quarantined, but the read- 
ing rooms of the public libraries and all 
of the moving picture theaters have 
been closed to children under sixteen. 
The disease has spread to - other 
parts of the country. Sporadic cases 
have been reported from nine other 
states and even in Montreal, Canada. 
The health authorities express no hope 
of checking the progress of the epidemic 
entirely before the end of the summer. 
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CARRANZA TURNS OVER A NEW LEAF 


Kirby in New York World 


STILL SOME DISTANCE TO GO 
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WHY I AM FOR PROHIBITION 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


OCRATES says that before 
Sr can reason together 

there must be an agreement 
upon some fundamental proposition 
which can be taken as the basis of 
argument. In discussing the. liquor 
question the most elementary prop- 
osition deals with the effect of alco- 
hol upon the human system. Those 
who believe in legislation, whether 
in the nature of restriction or pro- 
hibition, start with the declaration 
that alcohol is a poison which, taken 
into the body, weakens the physical 
strength, impairs the mental vigor 
and undermines the morals. 

If this proposition is false, the 
whole argument in favor of restraint 
upon the sale of liquor falls to the 
ground. If it can be shown that the 
use of alcohol is an advantage to 
either the body, the mind or the 
morals, those who favor its use will 
have no difficulty in opposing any 
interference with its sale or use. If, 
on the contrary, the evil effect of 
alcohol is admitted, it is difficult, if 
not impossible to make a logical de- 
fense of its manufacture or sale. 

It is worth while, therefore, to con- 
sider this basic question. From the 
time when Daniel, a Hebrew captive, 
insisted upon testing the relative 
virtues of alcohol and water as a 
matter of diet and by his test vindi- 
cated the claims of water, down to 
the present day, the tests have all 
been on the side of those who ab- 
stained from alcoholic liquor. 


HE testimony against alcohol 

based upon scientific experiment 
and demonstration, is accumulating 
and has already exerted a powerful 
influence upon the public mind. 

The test can be made today. Let 
100 young men be selected in any 
country or clime; let them be divided 
into two groups—one group using 
alcohol and the other abstaining 
from its use and those who do not 
use alcohol will win the honors in 
school and the prizes on the athletic 
field. The same result will be shown 
if these two groups are tested in tar- 
get practice, at typesetting or at any 


~_other work that requires accuracy. 


The social statistics show that the 
number of accidents is greater 
among those who use alcohol and the 
life tables prove that the average 
expectancy of those who use alcohol 
is much less than the expectancy of 
those who do not use it. 

The business world confirms the 
testimony of the scientists and the 
students of sociology. There is an in- 
creasing tendency in all large cor- 
porations to forbid the use of al- 
cohol to men in responsible positions. 
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MR. BRYAN TODAY 


Mr. Bryan and Dr. George W. Kirchwey, warden 
of Sing Sing Prison during Thomas Mott 
Osborne’s suspension, and now appointed con- 
fidential advisor to the New York State Prison 
Department. This photograph was taken on 
July 4, when Mr. Bryan spoke before the 
Mutual Welfare League at Sing Sing 


If any one believes that even the 
moderate use of intoxicating liquor 
is an advantage to a person seeking 
employment, there is a very easy way 
to test it. Let him secure from a 
friend the strongest recommendation 
possible and then add three words, in 
red ink so that they will be sure to be 
seen, “and he drinks.” What will be 
his chance of employment? 

The brewer, the distiller and the 
saloonkeeper are too well informed 
as to the effect of such a statement 
to write those words upon the recom- 
mendation of any friend for whom 
they desire to secure a place. If, then, 
the man who makes money out of the 
manufacture or sale of alcoholic 
liquor would not jeopardize the pros- 
pects of a friend by embodying such 
a statement in a recommendation, 
why should any one else doubt that 
the use of alcohol is indefensible 
from the standpoint of health, safety 
or business advantage? 

‘ If we may now advance a step fur- 
ther, we find that all legislation on 
the subject is a recognition of the in- 
jurious effects of the use of alcohol. 
The sale of alcoholic drinks is, in 
every state of the Union, separated 
from other businesses and put in a 
class by itself. If a man wants to 


open a place of business for the sale 
of food or clothing or any other arti- 
cles of ordinary use, he is welcomed 
in any community. Not so with the 
man who wants to open a saloon. He 
is met at the city limits and notified 
that, while others can engage in busi- 
ness without a special tax, he must 
pay a large sum for the privilege of 
selling his wares, that sum being con- 
stantly raised. More than that, he is 
notified that, while the butcher may 
open as early as he pleases, the sa- 
loonkeeper cannot open until a cer- 
tain hour in the morning; that, while 
the restaurant can keep open as long 
as it pleases, the saloon must close at, 
a certain hour in the evening; and 
that, while any other merchant may 
sell anything else to anybody else, he 
can only sell the stuff which he han- 
dles to those who are over-age and 
under-drunk. The law, found every- 
where, forbidding the sale of liquor 
to minors is proof that the effect of 
alcohol is understood; and the pro- 
vision against selling to drunkards is 
equally conclusive proof that alcohol 
has an established reputation for 
harm. 

If as all of these restrictions show, 
the public recognizes that the use of 
alcohol is injurious, why is that sale 
permitted? Many illustrations have 
been used to emphasize the absurdity 
of licensing an evil and then fining 
those who suffer from it. The licens- 
ing of saloons, for instance, and the 
fining of those who get drunk, has 
been likened to a policy under which 
a city would license the spreading of 
the “itch” and then collect fines from 
those who scratched. 

Comparisons have also been made 
between our care of domestic animals 
and our indifference to the welfare of 
human beings. No county, for illus- 
tration, would license the spread of 
any disease such as hog cholera. Why, . 
then, should a community place a 
price upon the physical health, the 
economic usefulness and even the 
morals of its citizens, and give to 
those who conspire against them the 
right to spread ruin at will? 


HE discussion of legislation on 
the liquor question is turning 
more and more upon the unit of con- 
trol. In a number of states the city 
or village is the unit, in some the 
precinct. In many the county has 
been made the unit, and nineteen 
states have enlarged the unit and 
made it include the entire common- 
wealth. 
There is no reason why weight 
should be given to the arguments 
which are advanced for and against 
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any proposed unit. It might as well 
be understood that those who are in- 
terested in the liquor traffic favor the 
lowest possible unit, and that, as a 
rule, those opposed to the liquor traf- 
fic desire the largest possible unit, 
the side taken in the discussion of 
a particular unit depending entirely 
upon the size of the existing unit as 
compared with the size of the pro- 
posed unit. 

If, for instance, the existing unit 
is the precinct and the proposed unit 
the county, those who represent the 
brewer, the distiller and the saloon- 
keeper will dwell upon the advan- 
tages of the precinct over the county, 
while the prohibition advocates will 
just as strenuously advance the argu 
ments in favor of the county unit as 
against the precinct. If, after the 
county unit has been adopted, an ef- 
fort is made to substitute state pro- 
hibition for the county unit, the very 
men who argued strenuously against 
the county unit, when the choice was 
between it and the precinct unit, will 
eloquently present the advantages of 
the county unit; while, on the other 
side, the very men who won the fight 
in favor of the county unit will be 
quick to point out its disadvantages 
when they’ have an opportunity to 
make prohibition binding thruout the 
state. 

It is not worth while, therefore, to 
spend much time on the arguments 
that may be advanced for or against 
a particular unit. It is just as well to 
recognize at once that the arguments 
on either side have very little to do 
with the case; the real test is 
whether one favors the sale of liquor 
or opposes it. 


N all discussions of the liquor ques- 

tion there is one powerful argu- 
ment on the side of those who favor 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
whether the prohibition is applied to 
a large area or a small one, namely, 
that the man who opposes the sale of 
liquor is asking nothing for himself 
except relief from injury at the 
hands of the others, while the man 
who insists upon the sale of liquor is 
asking something for himself which 
cannot be granted without injury to 
others. This distinction between the 
reasons of those who favor and those 
who oppose prohibition is the basis 
for the discrimination that was for- 
merly the subject of criticism, altho 
the criticism is scarcely ever heard 
now, namely: That a “wet” victory in 
any unit does not carry with it the 
right of sale in a subdivision of that 
unit, while prohibition in a large unit 
excludes sale in any subdivision. 

The tendency is everywhere to- 
ward the increasing of the unit. The 


city unit is giving way to the pre- 
cinct or county unit, and the county 
unit is giving way to the state unit. 
And it is only a question of time 
when the state unit will give way to 
the national unit. Already the Na- 
tional House of Representatives has 
recorded a majority in favor of the 
submission of a prohibition amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 
While a few may have voted for the 
amendment on the theory that the 
people ought to be allowed to vote 
upon any subject, it will be found 
that that argument has very little in- 
fluence with the average Representa- 
tive. If he is himself opposed to pro- 
hibition he is not likely to favor sub- 
mitting the matter to a vote. The 
prohibition movement, therefore, 
must find its support entirely among 
those who themselves favor prohibi- 
tion or who make their votes conform 
to the wishes of their constituents. 


NOTHER argument which re- 
ceives a great deal more atten- 
tion than it deserves in the dis- 
cussion of national prohibition is 


the doctrine of states’ rights. 
When the prohibition amendment 
was before the House, some 


very eloquent speeches were made 
against the resolution on the ground 
that it would interfere with states’ 
rights. An examination of the votes, 
however, will prove that in nearly, if 
not quite, every case the man who op- 
posed national prohibition on the 
ground that it would interfere with 
states’ rights was, by a coincidence 
not at all strange, opposed also to 
state prohibition. When the vote was 
counted it was found that a consider- 
able majority of the Congressmen 
from the section in which the rights 
of the state are most emphasized 
voted for national prohibition. Why? 
Because their constituents favored 
prohibition. Those who favor prohi- 
bition do not, as a rule, draw any nice 
distinctions between the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic by states and its 
prohibition by the nation. They do not 
surrender their belief -in states’ 
rights, but they are perfectly willing 
to trust the protection of states’ 
rights to sober people. They are not 
deluded by the argument that the 
driving of alcoholic liquors out of the 
United States will jeopardize the 
rights of the states in matters in 
which it is important for them to act 
independently. 

My own belief is that national pro- 
hibition will not enter into the cam- 
paign of 1916, but this belief may de- 
pend to some extent upon my desires. 
I hope to see the campaign this year 
fought upon economic issues, and 


upon such international questions as 
it may be necessary to consider. A 
Democratic victory will establish re- 
forms already secured. Unless, how- 
ever, some unexpected influence 
should arise to retard the remarkable 
progress of prohibition sentiment, 
strengthened as it has been by the 
experience of the nations at war, I 
am confident that national prohibi- 
tion will before long become not only 
an acute Federal problem but a para- 
mount political issue. And observa- 
tion leads me to believe that a great 
many who have opposed prohibition 
in smaller units will favor national 
prohibition on the ground that it is 
the only effective means of putting an 
end to the liquor traffic. 

When a city adopts prohibition it 
is embarrassed by the fact that cities 
around it license the sale of liquor. 


\When counties adopt prohibition they » 


are embarrassed by the sale of liquor 
in adjoining counties, and prohibi- 
tion states find it difficult to enforce 
the law because of the importation of 
liquor from surrounding states. All 
of these embarrassments contribute 
to increase the belief that national 
prohibition offers the best solution of) 


the question. Every state that goes 


“dry” increases the likelihood of na- 
tional prohibition because its repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and House at 
once give their support to the pro- 
posed amendment. 


HE situation may be summed up, 
therefore, in a few words: 
The use of alcohol is harmful, and, 


being harmful, its sale is indefensi- . 


ble. 

The unit depends, not upon any the- 
ory or upon any accepted system of 
logic, but upon public sentiment, and 
that sentiment rests, not upon the 
strength of any argument, but upon 
the attitude of the people toward the 
use of liquor, the unit widening as 
the sentiment against the use of 
liquor grows. This national triumph 
of prohibition will be, therefore, the 
final result of the lesser triumphs, 
and those who labor to secure it will 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, in protecting themselves from 
the economic burdens, the social de- 
moralization and the moral menace of 
the saloon, they are not only not in- 
juring others—even those who most 
strenuously oppose the movement— 
but are helping to create conditions 
which will bring the highest good to 
the greatest number, without any in- 
justice to any, for it is not injustice 
to any man to refuse him permission 
to enrich himself by injuring his fel- 
lowmen. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
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T the moment it would be diffi- 
Az to name a more American 
thing than a _ mobilization 

camp, of the kind that is to be 
found from one end of the country 
to the other. They are the melting 
pot for thousands of soldiers in the 
making. Some of the men are en- 
thusiastically “taking up where they 
left off” years ago; some were wear- 
ing civilian attire a matter of days 
ago. The remainder represent the 
leaven of permanently _ trained, 
equipped, and _  ready-for-anything 
fighters of the National Guard, for 
whose presence in the body politic 
Uncle Sam has recently felt unde- 
niably grateful. Such camps seem to 
strike exactly the right note, in so 
far as they meet America’s desire 
for steady, unaggressive prepara- 
tion against “contingencies.” They 
are far from militaristic—merely 
and unmistakably preparative. Here 
is being done the work of coaxing, 
ordering, explaining into physical 
and mental shape the great bulk of 
heterogeneous material which offices, 
factories, departmental stores, ship- 
building yards, blacksmith’s shops 
and millionaries’ mansions have 
handed over to the country’s service. 
It is difficult work, and it will yield 
proportionately important results. 
, Privileged to spend three days 
recently in one such camp—that of 
New York State at Peekskill, where 
the 47th Infantry Regiment and the 
First Motor Battery are stationed— 
I carried away the sense of having 
seen a business matter handled in a 
businesslike way, and, incidentally, 
with a wealth of good spirits. 

Peekskill State Camp is one of old 
standing, with a certain number of 
permanent buildings, lending dignity 
to the rows of light brown “streets” 
of the camp proper. The situation, 
high up upon a wind-swept plateau 
overlooking the Hudson, is ideal, and 
the three battalions of about 500 
men each which comprize_ the 
regiment have the best possible con- 
ditions for training. They are mak- 
ing the most of it, as the officers 
testify. I saw many evidences of the 
progress which even the rawest of 
recruits have made, under strict but 
kindly discipline. Even more strik- 
ing is the indomitable buoyancy of 
the men, their continually upspring- 
ing, overflowing good spirits, and 
following is an attempt to show a 
few of the ways in which everyday 
humor greases the wheels of life in 
camp and how the writer, to a cer- 
tain extent, was involved. 

Private Brown (we will say), of 
the Supply Company of the Forty- 
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BY D. G. ROWSE 


seventh Infantry, had his face inch- 
deep in lather. Minus everything but 
breeches, he was bending over a 
bucket just outside his tent in the 
act of washing away the soap, and 
with it the traces of mild annoyance 
which even the best soldier cherishes 
against the man who blows reveille. 
Birds were twittering faintly in the 
plantation north of the camp, and 
very slowly the sun was dispersing 
the delicate rose-pink clouds just 
above the horizon. Private Brown, 
however, had no eyes—even if they 
had been free of lather—for the 
beauties of early morning, or for his 
fellows. He was the symbol of self- 
contained, leisurely preparation; that 
and nothing more, for the practise 
in the Army is to leave the social 
courtesies until after breakfast, 
which was fully two hours in the 
future. Yet somehow Private Brown 
was constrained to notice a member 
of the Machine Gun Company, who 
was making his way, also silently and 
leisurely, toward that company’s 
field kitchen. He came, significantly 
it seemed, from the direction of the 
Q. M.’s, and carried a bottle in the 
hand which happened, as he came 
nearer, to be the one further away 
from Private Brown. Private Brown 
thought enough of the matter to 
stand erect and view him critically. 
The private from the Machine Gun 
Company, however, preserved an un- 
ruffled front. He even brought the 
bottle into his other hand, and swung 
it nonchalantly to and fro as he 
walked past. Three “Heys,” nicely 
graded as to their volume, failed ut- 
terly to halt him, and Private Brown, 
irrevocably committed, settled down 
with a sort of resignation to the busi- 
ness of making the deaf one hear. 

“Hey,” he shouted again. “You. 
Yes, you with the bottle.” 

The private from the Machine Gun 
Company had at length responded, 
with a look of wonderfully polite in- 
quiry. 

“Wass’at you got?” he was asked. 

“Wass wot?” he countered. 

“In the bottle.” 

“Wadja think it is—gasoline?” 

“Can’t I see wot it is? I’m asking 
you who it’s for.” 

“For? Why, for the Machine Gun 
Company.” 

“Machine Gun Company nothing! 
Wadja think I am?” 

“Well, I’m telling you,” said the 
bottle carrier, resuming his walk 
with an air of crushing finality. 

Private Brown completed his 
toilet, and made his way back to his 
tent in silence. But the incident was 
not disposed of. It cropped up again 


REVEILLE AT PEEKSKILL 


when the company had-answered roll 
call and fallen in for mess. I hap- 
pened to be in the “queue” seeing 
first-hand what life is like in the mo- 
bilization camps of the New York 
National Guard. The six nicely 
crisped rashers of bacon, with two 
canned peaches, two considerable 
pieces of bread, and half a pint of 
steaming coffee, seemed to me an all- 
sufficient breakfast. But Private 
Brown, receiving an identical allow- 
ance, looked at his overflowing mess- 
kit incredulously. 

“How about the tomato ketchup, 
cook?” he asked. 

“Move on, next man. Say, this ain’t 
the Ritz-Carlton.” 

“But listen, cook, Machine Gun’s 
having tomato ketchup this morning. 
I just seen one of their men go by 
with it.” 

“Machine Gun may be having ice 
cream and chicken croquettes, but we 
ain’t,” the cook responded, “for we 
aint got any, and that’s all there is 
to it. Now, move on, will yer?” 

Private Brown did move along, but 
all the company were made aware, as 
he arranged a four-inch-thick sand- 
wich of his bread and bacon, of the 
gross anomaly that had come to pass 
in the State Camp at Peekskill. 

“We'd oughter have tomato ketch- 
up, if Machine Gun are having it,” 
he exprest himself more than once, 
and it appeared that his comrades 
were entirely in agreement with 
Private Brown. Moreover the Supply 
Company lost no time in telling the 
folks across the way, who passed the 
news over to the opposite side of 
the “street,” and so on until every- 
body—even the Motor Battery de- 
tachment encamped at the other end 
of the parade ground—was aware of 
the facts in the case of the Machine 
Gun Company. Far from wilting 
under the stress of this notoriety, 
the Machine Gun Company, I ob- 
served, became puffed up with pride. 

Similarly, I heard considerable ado 
about the alleged severity of a cer- 
tain sergeant who, from a shady cor- 
ner of his tent, kept an eye upon the 
bales of straw from which one 
filled one’s mattress, and who had 
the knack of heaping confusion (or, 
more strictly, disappointment) upon 
the unwary with a sudden stentorian 
“Hey, there! Ten pounds only!” just 
when the guilty ones had crammed 
away enough “to keep an ellaphunt 
in perpetuality,” as the sergeant put 
it. 

Both of which incidents tend, I 
think, to show how swimmingly life 
goes with the Forty-seventh Infan- 
try, and how little there is to really 
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THE WHOLE CAMP HOLDS DOWN THE BARBER’S JOB 


complain of. The camp is without 
doubt one of the finest in the country, 
not only in the matter of location 
and accessibility, but also in the very 
important consideration of a good 
supply of water near at hand, and of 
timber. Clear, cooling breezes, sweep- 
ing thru the valley of the Hudson 
make it a wonderful hot weather 
resort, for the camp is located on a 
tree-shaded plateau, ideally adapted 
to parades, target practise and man- 
euvers. Those breezes mean much 
to guardsmen, many of whom are 
new recruits, who have to face six 
hours of strenuous drill each day. 
Compared with their congested, un- 
healthy conditions before the order 
came to leave for Peekskill, however, 
the camp is the most desirable spot 
in the United States, a-fact which 
the Forty-seventh realizes to a man, 
if we except that enlarger of “in- 
considered trifles,” Private Brown, 
of the Supply Company. 

On a fine night the camp is a place 
to walk about in, rather than sleep, 
however late the hour, by reason— 
to the city dweller—of the pictur- 
esqueness Of it all. It is a dreamy lit- 
tle town of soft, subdued lights and 
long shadows, with indistinct figures 
moving here and there against the 
faint gray background of the tents. 
Thru half-open doors you see dim, 
cozy interiors, whose occupants are 
reading, writing letters by candle- 
light or chatting over the last pipe 
before “lights out.” Occasionally a 
river steamer rests the beam of its 
roving searchlight upon the thick 
plantation west of the camp. Even 
without the ghostly illumination the 
plantation is a queer enough place, 
wherein giant frogs croak all night 
and thousands of “lightning bugs” 
flash to and fro like tiny eccentric 


meteors, and where the sentries 
periodically catch one or two intrepid 
latecomers from the town of Peeks- 
kill, minus the requisite pass from 
Headquarters and meet, therefore, 
for a sojourn in the guard-house. 

Romance is romance, of course, 
but not so much so on stormy nights. 
And it was stormy when I arrived 
in camp and accepted with gratitude 
the hospitality of the Quartermaster, 
Captain F. Post and Lieutenant Cur- 
tis, and the shelter of the tent from 
which, during the day, is “issued” 
the miscellany of articles that a regi- 
ment under canvas requires. During 
ten minutes of what the Q. M. 
modestly said was a slack time, I 
jotted down the following list of 
things applied for by different 
people: 1 hat band, six small 
tent pegs, three mattress covers, 
C Company’s mascot, to wit, one 
live rabbit, which had_ strayed 
(following a habit common 
to all the regimental mascots, ex- 
cepting the turtle) into the Q. M.’s 
tent; one fly trap for Headquarters’ 
mess, one can condensed milk, one 
tent pole, one O.K. upon a six hours’ 
leave of absence pass, one apple pie, 
one bar of soap. 

From this enumeration it may be 
judged that the supply tent had 
fundamental drawbacks as a place of 
intended repose. One such difficulty 
took the form of an ammunition box. 
As such it seemed quite an ordinary 
receptacle, but as a pillow during a 
thunderstorm it developed a number 
of planes and angles utterly incom- 
patible with geometrical law. A piece 
of wet sacking, rescued with the aid 
of a hurricane lamp from the back 
of the tent, and the Q. M.’s edition 
of the “Manual of Sustenance,” 
superinduced upon the sacking, still 


BUT THE COOK WORKS IN SOLITARY IMPORTANCE 


left the box with more hard places 
than seemed to be logically explica- 
ble. The fact, moreover, that the 
Supply Company’s mascots—a three- 
weeks’ old kitten and a black and tan 
puppy scarcely any bigger—had 
come in out of the wet and disputed 
the right to crawl under the bed- 
clothes (a tent cover, thrice folded) 
created a “diversion” even greater 
than the intermittent flapping of the 
storm-loosened tent-hood. 

Blinking at the lightning flashes, 
I recall an incoherent attempt to re- 
solve the problems of whether the 
phrase “hitting the hay” originated 
with the straw mattresses of the 
army, how it was that the turtle was 
not with his fellow mascots, and, 
therefore, more or less on my chest, 
and whether the turtle won his sched- 
uled fight with the muskrat from 
Company G, and whether—that was 
really reveille sounding, with the 
lightning and the driving rain gone 
before cold, calm beauty of dawn. 

It was day indeed, tho only five 
o’clock, and an excellent day it 
proved, first for target practise, 
where several companies of recruits 
made a fine showing, and second, for’ 
a hike to Peekskill, there to join with 
a company of bluejackets from one’ 
of Uncle Sam’s destroyers in helping 
to celebrate the centennial of the 
village. Of course there are numbers 
of men in the three battalions of 
the Forty-seventh who would prefer 
to be other than social lions, but if 
people are so cordial what can a fel- 
low do but take it, soldier-like, as 
all in the day’s work, and enjoy it as 
heartily as he does the hard slog of 
training, and as eagerly as he will 
go into the still sterner stuff, should 
the need for it come? 

New York City 
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LAST OF THE LITERARY CAVALIERS 


SOME POEMS BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 
AND A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY HIS SON 





My father was born in Charleston, South Carolina, January 1, 1830, and died at Copse Hill, Georgia, July 
6, 1886. Shortly after his graduation from Charleston College in 1852, he married Miss Mary Michel, who “thru- 
out his life was the companion, counselor, and loving critic, which a poet’s wife should be.” I am the only living 
member of the family. My parents had a beautiful home in Charleston, which was destroyed by fire, and the bulk ° 
of their fortune was swamped with the defeat of the Southern Confederacy. 

In 1866 my father purchased a small cottage, “Copse Hill,” near Augusta, Georgia. There he did the best 
work of his life, and kept in intimate touch with the literary world. 

John G. Whittier was one of his best friends, and their political differences never interfered with their 
friendship. Longfellow, and Stedman, and Bayard Taylor, and many other Northern poets held congenial con- 
verse with him, thru the aid of pen and ink. Mr. Howells once told me, at a literary gathering in New York: 
“Your father wrote beautiful poetry.” Contemporary criticism was largely in accord with this view. 

A complete edition of his works—complete up to the year 1882—was published in Boston by D. Lathrop 
& Co. With regard to this volume, R. D. Blackmore—whose masterpiece of “Lorna Doone” was one of my 
father’s favorite books—wrote as follows: “What surprizes me is that such poems are not better known in 
England. As yet I have only glanced at some, but a glance is enough to show the “‘vividus vis” of the true poet; 
and some of the shorter pieces are—so far as I can judge—of the purest beauty. I would gladly know if your own 
countrymen value these works at all duly. But it cannot be so, or we should have more knowledge of them 
than yet exists.” Mr. Blackmore dedicated his novel of “Springhaven” to my father’s memory. 

Maurice Thompson, poet and essayist, at one time editorially connected with The Independent, very 
happily wrote of my father as “the last of the literary cavaliers.” He was also called “the poet laureate of the 
South.” 

My father left very few unpublished poems. One of them—memorial lines to Richard Grant White, the 
Shakespearean scholar—was published in The Independent some years ago. All the remaining verses—hitherto 
unpublished—I have collected here. WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE 





A MALICIOUS GENIUS 





In Smyrna’s temples once great mirrors shone, Thus, tho your genius flashes bright and keen, 
Ranged in the glory of a crystal zone,— It mirrors Virtue with distorted mien,— 
Yet no fair Image in their depths could dwell Christ’s beauty glassed in its malign disgrace 


Which did not take the shape and hues of Hell. Would take the semblance of a Demon’s face. 





ACTION 


Oh! for a sail o’er seas that rage and roll: 
Some glorious Trial, grand for nerve and mind:— 

Oh! for a field to test a Launcelot’s soul— 

A Winged Steed, to leave earth’s storms behind! 





OTHER QUATRAINS 





The heats of poet hearts and poet lives About our lives come tuneful fancies singing— 
Grow cold and vanish with all grand endeavor; Ah! let us catch those golden notes aright— 
This Vine, their ashes nurtured, still survives Else, the soul’s lark and nightingale go winging 


So strong, one almost dreams ’twill bloom forever! Their baffled way in sadness out of sight. 








O God! the pathos of this lonely tomb! I see one faintly verdant streak 
In life she dwelt how suffering, sad, apart! Poor Leaf! across thy withered cheek— 

Now loveliest Nature voiced in bird and bloom But that will soon be dim and dun, 

Warbles, or sighs, above her moldering heart. ‘When thou hast dropt at set of sun! 
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( pyright International Film 


The latest photograph of Mr. Hughes includes all the family except his son, Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., a lieu- 
fenant at Plattsburg—From left to right are the three daughters, Elizabeth, Helen, and Catherine, and Mrs. Hughes. 
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Copyright Inlernational Film 


These Belgian soldiers have 
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Photograph by J. A. Pearson 
Congress proposes to make a national park of Mount Baker, one of the most beautiful peaks in the State of Washington. 
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4 aul Thompson 


Thomas Mott Osborne is reinstated as Warden of Sing Sing. 

















Copyright International Film 


England calls David Lloyd-George to be Secretary of War. 


























Underwood Brown Brothers 
General Foch and his troops are leading the great In winning the National Open Championship for 1916, Chick 
French drive which has now nearly reached Peronne. Evans made a selected score of 61 for eighteen holes. 
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American Press 


BACK IN THE SHOP 


A German soldier who has found profitable 
work and is teaching other cripples, too 


A Champion Girl Farmer 


Thirteen-year-old Alma Kutz is the 
champion girl farmer of Cook County, 
Illinois. She earned the right to the title 
when she cleared over $100 last sum- 
mer by the sale of garden vegetables 
and flowers which she herself planted, 
cultivated and harvested. 

In recognition of her success she was 
awarded a silver cup offered by the 
Cook County Garden and Field Club 
to the boy or girl who obtained the best 
results in actual agricultural work 
during the year. 

Early in the spring Alma secured the 
consent of her father to cultivate one- 
eighth of an acre of his land. 


Relearning a Job 


After war, what? The question con- 
fronts thousands of crippled soldiers, 
so disabled by their wounds as to be un- 
fit for future service in the army or for 
a return to their former work. Without 
some sort of instruction and help they 
must become industrial derelicts. 

Even recently the country for which 
such men mortgaged their lives used to 
consider its duty done when it had 
pensioned them or made some provision 
for the support of their families. But 
now the remedy goes deeper than that. 
Instead of allowing the disabled sol- 
diers to drift along until their helpless- 
ness relegates them to charity or to 
peddling shoestrings on the street cor- 
ner, there is a big, constructive effort 
being made to give them another hold 
on life. 

In practically all the countries now 
engaged in war, industrial hospitals 
have been established to carry on the 
work of reconstruction where the medi- 
cal hospital leaves it. The aim of these 
industrial hospitals is to take each of 
the men whom the war has cast aside 
and fit him to take his place again as 
a unit in the community—to make him 
over from a disheartened cripple, who 
would rather die than live, into an 
eager and able worker. 

The soldier who has lost an arm or a 
leg on the battlefield is given an arti- 
ficial one to replace it, and he is taught 
some occupation by which he can earn 
a living. Heavy manual labor such as 
ploughing or digging, the various 
trades, delicate mechanical work, and 
even playing the violin or the piano, 
are all included. 


Listening in on War 

Making tin can telephones is a part 
of every American boy’s education— 
usually carried on in the backyard or, 
if the neighborhood is especially “easy,” 
elaborated into a cross-street, inter- 
house system. 

But now the backyard plaything has 
become one of the numerous battlefield 
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IT LOOKS EASY 


But to the soldier who has lost an arm, shoveling 
coal is a real achievement 


inventions in Europe; and soldiers or 
civilians who want to locate a battle 
are proving its value. The apparatus is 
simple—merely a tin can, no matter 
what its size, shape, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, some copper wire and 
a pencil. Suspend the can on the wire, 
which is wound around the pencil, and 
hold the pencil to your ear. You can 
hear the boy across the street “holler- 
ing” or you can hear the sound of guns 
fired a hundred miles away. 


Waste Heat 
The success of using waste heat to 
increase the growth and yield of gar- 
dens and of crops has been 





She decided on tomatoes as 
the most profitable as well as 
the easiest crop to grow, pre- 
pared a hot bed four by six feet 
in size, and planted 15 cents 
worth of tomato seeds in it. Af- 
ter the plants were well up she 
transplanted them into small 
flower pots. 

Meantime she marked off her 
land into rows thirty inches 
apart, and later set out the 
plants. Early in August she 
picked her first box of tomatoes 
and sold them for $1. 

In all she gathered 226 boxes 
of ripe tomatoes, which brought 
her $113. On a part of her land 
she planted asters late in the 
season, and from the sale of 
these she realized $9. Her total 
expenses were $16.90, leaving a 
net profit of $105.10. This money 
she has loaned to her father at 
six per cent interest, and this 








proved by a series of experi- 
ments made by students of the 
Technical High School in Dres- 
den, Germany. 

Underground pipes carried the 
heated water from the factories 
and electric stations to the 
farms, which in some cases were 
several miles away. The fruits 
and vegetables from the soil 
thus warmed grew twice as fast 
and from 40 to 100 per cent big- 
ger than those in adjoining 
fields, grown under normal con- 
ditions. 

Moreover, the crops from the 
heated ground brought enough 
higher prices to more than cover 
the cost of bringing the heat to 
the farms. 

Experiments are to be made 
next year with flowers and also 
with larger crops of grain. The 
plan is said to be advisable only 
where plenty of waste heat can 








season she expects to double 
both her land and her income. 


Paul Thompson 
UNCENSORED REPORTS FROM THE BATTLEFIELD 


be obtained, for the profit will 
not pay for furnishing heat. 























THE EFFICIENT MAN IN HIS HOME 
AND COMMUNITY 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


DIRECTOR 


GROWN man is ten men. He 
A‘ of course, a leader in his 

business or profession. He is, 
moreover, nine additional] men; a 
householder, a provider, a husband, 
a father, a neighbor, a mystic, a 
warrior, a statesman, a humanita- 
rian. 

Each of these nine men I would 
call a “plusman”—he is plus the or- 
dinary man in respect to wisdom, 
power, character. And I would de- 
fine the “superman” as the embodi- 
ment of these nine plusmen in a 
single individual. The measure of a 
man is not his hight or his weight, 
but his reply to this question: “How 
many kinds of plusman am I—how 
far have I yet to go to reach the 
superman stage?” 

The curse of civilization is the 
preponderance of half-grown men. 
We see them everywhere—in com- 
merce, education, law, medicine, 
politics, religion. The half-grown man 
is content to succeed in his job— 
and fail everywhere else. It takes a 
big man to focus on his job—but a 
bigger man to forget it! And the 
biggest man of all smiles at himself 
for needing a job—he ought to be 
independently rich, and able to 
spend his time profitably, in science 
or invention or music or philosophy 
or reform. 

This eternal straining for indus- 
trial efficiency grows to be weariness 
to the flesh, and vexation to the 
spirit. The ant hurries and scurries 
hither and yon, bent on nothing but 
lugging a load of food to a spot of 
safety. Herein is the ant efficient, 
being only an ant. Herein is a man 
not efficient, being a man. 

The aim and sum of efficiency is 
personality. A man should do better 
work to make him a bigger man. The 
most efficient business man is only 
10 per cent efficient while he neglects 
the other nine men he ought to be. 
Efficiency study is primarily self- 
interest, being scientifically based on 
the first law of nature, which is self- 
preservation. But efficiency study is 
ultimately social service, being ethic- 
ally based on a higher law, which 
is the Golden Rule. 

I have seen a professional man 
raise his earning capacity 5000 per 
cent, by means of the principles and 
methods we advocate. I have seen a 
corporation president create a de- 
mand for the product of his com- 
pany ten times greater than the 


company could fill. I have seen a 
school principal attract about 100,000 
students for a branch of study 
never taught until he taught it. I 
have seen many a man, trained in 
Efficiency, perform deeds that would 
in the olden days have been called 
miracles. But I do not consider one 
of these men efficient as a man, 
merely because he is efficient as a 
cog in a business wheel. 

A thoroly-evolved, highly-organ- 
ized man is a compound of physical, 
emotional, intellectual and spiritual 
forces, the relative importance of 
which we would designate thus: 
physical, 10 per cent; intellectual, 20 
per cent; emotional, 30 per cent; 
spiritual, 40 per cent. In your busi- 
ness your personal development is 
mostly confined to the physical and 
intellectual 30 per cent of you—what 
are you doing with the remaining 
70 per cent of you? When a man’s 
brain is defective or deficient, we 
call him an idiot or a lunatic, 
we are sorry for him, we drag him 
to an asylum and bravely lock 
him up. The average man—the “suc- 
cessful” business man—is_ apt 
to be an emotional idiot and a 
spiritual lunatic; he has about the 
same knowledge of, and command 
over, his feelings, desires and aspira- 
tions as a person “out of his mind” 
has in respect to the functions of 
cerebration. Not your brain, but your 
solar plexus, is the _ galvanic 
battery to make you a world-power! 
Not what you think but what you 
feel drives you to your goal; what 
you think merely paves the road, but 
what you feel moves you on and up, 
ever on and up—road or no road! 

Have you learned how to feel ef- 
ficiently? No matter what you say, 
I say you haven’t. Because if you 
had, you would be such a colossal 
world-figure that you wouldn’t take 
time to read my articles. Would Na- 
poleon or Lincoln ask me, or any- 
body else, how to become efficient? 
I should hope not. The man whose 
heart beats high enough and fast 
enough has no need of a standard or 
a clock—he makes his own. The 
hight of your dream and the depth 
of your resolve—these measure you. 
And these are of the heart, not of 
the brain. 

Every ambitious man should learn 
to be efficient in his home and com- 
munity, not merely for the sake of 
the home and community, but even 


more for his own sake. Not other- 
wise can he ever unlock the emo- 
tional and spiritual energies in him 
and extend his ego fully, even thru 
the realm of commerce. A man never 
reaches the hight of business suc- 
cess until he gains the elevation of 
utter absorption in something out- 
side of business. The needs of his 
home, or of his community, or of 
both, should be to a good business 
man the real reason for learning how 
to meet the needs of his business. 

Each of the nine plusmen that 
every man should be deserves a 
paragraph of question and sugges- 
tion. Each demands vocational train- 
ing that our colleges ought to give, 
but do not. 


THE EFFICIENT HOUSEHOLDER 


When you go home at night, are 
you a social integer—or a social ci- 
pher? A woman never respects any 
kind of masculine cipher, and you 
have lost home influence just to the 
degree that you have failed to give 
your wife sympathetic help in solv- 
ing her many household problems. 
Your home knowledge must equal her 
business knowledge, if the domestic 
partnership works out properly. Why 
expect her to be a graduate in mar- 
keting and accounting methods, when 
you are a primary scholar in home 
decoration and feminine psychology? 
When your wife has trouble with 
the help, as of course she has, what 
do you do about it? Scold rashly? 
Or bluster vainly? Or just slink 
away, on the pretext of having a 
headache or a sudden weariness? 
You are supposed, being a man of 
affairs, to know how to manage em- 
ployees. Your wife is not. Why don’t 
you teach her? You get a vacation 
every week from Saturday afternoon 
’till Monday morning—or 52 vaca- 
tions a year, plus your annual holi- 
day. How many periods of absolute 
rest does your wife take in a year? 
Remember that, if she is a good 
housekeeper, she cannot rest at 
home—she must get out and away. 
She wants, moreover, an eight-hour 
workday as much as you do; why 
don’t you, being a master of plan- 
ning, show her how to plan for it? 
When she needs a new labor-saving 
device in the kitchen, do you buy it 
as cheerfully as you would install 
such a contrivance in your own office? 
These are but a few sample queries 
—you might well devote an evening 
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to asking and answering forty or 
fifty more questions along the same 
line. 
THE EFFICIENT PROVIDER 

By this I mean literally the man 
who “sees ahead” for his family— 
not merely pays their bills. No one 
born with a “gold spoon in his 
mouth” ever learned to eat with 
it. Your job as head of a family 


is not so much to give your 
folks money as to teach them 
how to earn it, save it, and 


spend it, equally well. Has each mem- 
ber of your family a personal bank 
account? Does each live on the bud- 
get plan, successfully? Could each 
dine at Sherry’s or the Waldorf with 
grace and elegance and $5 
each for the meal—or dine cheer- 
fully and thankfully off a piece 
of bread-and-butter and a dish of 
prunes in the kitchen? Do you 
carry both life and fire’ in- 
surance, reliable and ample? Is your 
will drawn up, so as to be just and 
generous, and clear and complete? 
Have you made it unbreakable by 


any device of a lawyer? (I always 
enjoy telling a man to do something 
entirely impossible—then if he 
doesn’t do it, I can always lay at 
his door any trouble that comes from 
taking my advice.) Do you keep all 
your valuable papers in a safe de- 
posit vault or a fireproof home safe— 
and is each member of your house- 
hold following your example? Could 
every person in your family over 
twelve years of age earn his or her 
own living if necessary? Do your 
folks all enjoy economizing? After 
such a question as the last I pause 
—the day of miracles is past! I 
judge the supreme test of a man as 
a provider would be that he induced 
his family to save money as cheer- 
fully and persistently as they spend 
it. Why not? Should not building the 
future be as pleasant an occupation 
as wasting the present? 


THE EFFICIENT HUSBAND 
Good wives are born—good hus- 
bands must be made, or rather must 


make themselves. Wife-instincts are 
normal, husband-instincts are super- 


normal. Thru ages women have been 
wives perforce. They have thus learn- 
ed how—we say by “intuition.” Men 
have not learned how to be husbands; 
they have not learned how to be 
emotional wizards and moral giants. 
To be an efficient husband, you must 
have the shrewdness of all the 
demons in the universe, and the 
goodness of all the angels, thoroly 
and sweetly combined. How? Am I 
then a Solomon, that ye should ask 
me this thing? The first duty of a 
husband is to learn to be a Galahad 
and a Bluebeard, both in the same 
breath! You must be everything— 
and its opposite. Else your wife can- 
not be a happy, wholesome and useful 
woman. She expects you to need her 
—and lead her; to want her—and 
worship her; to pet her—and domi- 
nate her; to soothe her—and hurt 
her; to protect her—and liberate her; 
to idolize her—and teach her; to 
pamper her—and empower her; to 
hide her far away—and show the 
whole world your pride in her. A 
full-grown man can do all this; but 
he is scarce. Fineness and force, 








THE EFFICIENT MAN’S TEST 


FOR DETERMINING THE MENTAL AND MORAL 
SIZE OF A MAN IN HIS HOME AND COMMUNITY 














Directions. Where answer is Yes, write numeral 5 in blank space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space 
blank. Where answer is partial affirmative, write numeral less than 5 denoting degree of assurance. For your percentage 
in home and community efficiency, add column of numerals. This Test is not complete, but may be hcld reliable so far 
as it goes. 


1. Do your neighbors call you public-spirited, generous, philanthropic? ............ cece cece cece eer eeeee 


2 Are you trained in the masculine side of home CMcteney? onic cccccccccccccncccccdsesececescceccces seeses 


3. Have you applied business methods to the organization of your household? .................eeeeeeee 


$. Do you help your wife to solve her home and parenthood problems? ..............eceecceeeececetee  eeeees 


5. Have you taught your wife and children the science of finance? ..........ccccccccccccccccccccceccs  cevves 


6. Has each member of your family a bank account, either checking or saving? ................000eees 


7. Do you carry ample insurance—fire, accident, and life? ...........cccccccccccccccccccscccscccecs 


G. Ie pour with Depeier Caw Sask DEGe ME DRMEIIOE FOE! oo vk dise cecsccccevesesescssesiveceseesenes serens 


9. Have you made a scientific study of paternal duties and responsibilities? ............ 0... cece eee ee ee eee 


10. Are you a friend, thoughtful and helpful, to all your neighbors? ............. cece e eee eee ee eee tenes ce eeee 


11. Can you in your sphere of influence wield the subjective powers of the mind? .................0008- 


12. Are you a leading fighter in some good cause (preferably unpopular)? .............. cece e cece eee eee we eeee 


3. Do you always vote for the best man, without regard to polities? ..,.......... cc cece eee cece ee eees 


14. Have you investigated the new methods of municipal government and improvement? ............... 


15. Are you a member of a national, and a local, civic association? ........... cc ccc cc ccccccccccccccenne 


16. Do you know that your public schools are under efficient teachers and modern methods? ............. 


17. Have you read and followed a standard book on social service? ............ cece cece e cece crn eccceees 


18. Is your church doing scientific and effective community work? ............ 0c cc cce eee e eee cece ccees 
19. Are you helping to carry out a modern charity program for the poor? ............-.ccc cece cceecees 


20. Do you want greater success in order to achieve greater usefulness? 


ee ay 


Copyright, 1916, by 


: t Add column of numerals to find your approxi- 
Edward Earle Purinton 


mate grade in home and community efficiency 
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perfectly united, a normal woman 
asks of her husband—or would ask 
it if she dared believe in him that 
much. A faded love-letter with the 
breath of roses still upon it means 
more to a woman than a marble 
palace with the sentiment gone. But 
you must give her a palace, too! 
Else were she not a woman. Perhaps, 
being stupid like most men, you ask 
me to be “practical”. All right—what 
are you doing to help your wife 
carve her own career, independent of 
you? Unless you are a cave-man, you 
are a wife-helper, not just a wife- 
owner. What have you done to prove 
it? Are you making her destiny as 
vital to you as you expect.yours to 
be to her? Do you know how many 
secret longings she has in her heart, 
that she never shared with you? It 
might be well to find out. 


THE EFFICIENT FATHER 


It takes a brave man to look 
his children in the face. Some 
of the bravest men I know can’t 
do it. Most men don’t even try 
to do it—they leave the job ex- 
clusively to their wives. Noble exhi- 
bition of manly strength! Do you 
see that all your children’s questions 
are answered properly? Do you make 
each one feel that, next to his 
mother, you are his best friend in 
the world? Have you engsged in a 
special study of the opportunities 
and_ responsibilities involved in 
scientific fatherhood? When your 
children have to be disciplined, do 
you whip them—or scold them—or 
let them go unpunished—or leave the 
whole affair to mother? All bad 
methods. Are you merely a check- 
book and a check-rein by turns, 
drawing on each to make up for the 
way you draw on the other? There 
are masculine views and virtues 
needed in the training of both boys 
and girls that a mother, even the 
best mother, cannot supply. What 
are they? How many of them do you 
contribute to the necessary physical, 
mental and moral equipment of your 
children? The duty of the father, 
more than the mother, is to provide 
for the little folks their athletic and 
industrial training, financial com- 
petence, vocational guidance, per- 
sonal system, social selection, knowl- 
edge of state-craft and world-events, 
moral backbone, spiritual nerve and 
sinew. As a father, are you a suc- 
cess? 


THE EFFICIENT NEIGHBOR 


I do not refer to the cheerfulness 
and alacrity with which you lend your 
lawn-mower, tho I might do so to ad- 
vantage. I refer to the knowledge you 
have of your neighbors’ needs, and 
the effort you make to supply them. 
In every family there are problems 


that the family next door could help 
solve; yet the two families remain 
strangers. We have learned to ex- 
change everything but experience; 
it is time we learned to exchange 
that—the most valuable, as the most 
costly, human possession. When we 
give a “party”, we always invite 
the other idiots in our “set”, and 
gage the affair by the amount of 
cake and punch the guests consume 
—while a. beggar.on the next street 
may be searching in vain for.a crust 
of bread. We send millions to Afri- 


can heathen or Belgian war victims. 


—not even knowing that in our own 
town are cases just as pitiful, of 
sorrow and destitution. Can’t we 
find some way to be'a little more 
neighborly—share a little with those 
who need so much? 


THE EFFICIENT MYSTIC 

A mystic is a man who draws 
his greatest power from Nature 
and from God. Every world-leader 
is a mystic. We may call his 
power magnetism, or enthusiasm, 
or energy, or will, or faith 
—no matter, it came from Nature 
and God. This all-conquering fire and 
force may be largely increased by 
music, art, poetry, philosophy, and 


other spare-time aids that unlock 


the subjective mind. Now the home 
and community need from the pro- 
gressive man just the exercize of 
these forces whose results will, at 
the same time, expand him. Conquest 
merely crowns conviction. Power is 
the measure of purpose. The master 
of action was first master of inspira- 
tion; and the cry from the homes of 
the world has always been for the 
man who is inspired! He under- 
stands. 


THE EFFICIENT WARRIOR 

The ghastly but superb siege 
of Verdun was a miracle of hu- 
man valor. Yet the brave who 
there fought and fell were blind 
—all blind. They fought to kill, in- 
stead of to create. The battles of to- 
morrow will be battles of construc- 
tion—not of destruction. America 
needs a great army of knights of in- 
dustry, knights of purity, knights of 
science, knights of peace. In your 
home town you can find intrench- 
ments of evil as hard to take as was 
the fortress of Verdun. There is 
graft, corruption, child labor, dis- 
ease, intemperance, poverty, profan- 
ity, gossip, slander, sex blasphemy 
and abuse. There is a modern need 
for a holy war. The newspapers tell us 
that 2,000,000 clubwomen are com- 
bining to reform the indecencies of 
the present styles in woman’s dress. 
Can you picture 2,000,000 clubmen 
combining to outlaw the cocktail, 
banish the cigaret, or elevate musi- 


cal comedy? Why not? Should not 
the vices of men be fought by men as 
powerfully and bravely as the weak- 
nesses of women are fought by 
women? A real man loves a good 
fight—and a man is not real till he 
gets in a good fight. What should 
you be fighting for—and against, in 
your community? 


THE EFFICIENT STATESMAN 

Infficiency is the slogan of poli- 
ticians—they feed and grow fat 
on it. The spoils system; lobby legis- 
lation; machine-made ballots and 
votes; political rotation in office; the 
self-advertising and _ electioneering 
of party candidates; these are but a 
few of the wastes and follies in our 
boasted democracy. The man who al- 
ways “votes straight” always votes 
crooked. He mentally squints, or 
morally dodges. There is no efficient 
political party. The first one, if there 
ever is one, will be organized as a 
protest against all parties, and a 
union of the good in all parties. 
Meanwhile, if you are a Democrat, 
a Republican, a Socialist, a Prohibi- 
tionist, or an Anarchist, you might 
be discovering how some other party 
is better than yours, and thus be pre- 
paring to vote efficiently when, the 
day just before the millennium, an 
efficient party, on an efficient plat- 
form, adduces efficient argument for 
efficient support. 


THE EFFICIENT HUMANITARIAN 


A good business man is good 
to himself last. He is big enough 
and wise enough to make the Golden 
Rule one of his chief business regu- 
lations. The new type of successful 
man is both hard-headed and soft- 
hearted. He makes of his profit a 
protectorate. A famous organizer and 
economist says that “the leaders in 
the world fifteen years from now will 
be the men with the greatest power 
of social codperation.” This is al- 
ready coming to be true. The heads of 
the great factories, mills and stores 
are devoting each year vast sums to 
purely social work among their em- 
ployees—to hygienic and industrial 
education, home economics, music 
and art, athletics and recreation, per- 
sonal welfare, moral supervision. The 
real profits in a business are the 
benefits to the community. When 
every business man has sense enough 
to learn this, he will double his 
profits and halve his troubles at the 
same time. 

Now if, being a level-headed and 
large-hearted man, you should ask 
what you can do practically for your 
neighbors and community, we would 
answer, briefly and partially, as fol- 
lows: 

Investigate the national civic im- 
provement societies. Get their litera- 
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Mm IUNNNUGTO Li ANNAN TURAL 


VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning 
in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was founded with 3 departments, 4 

instructors, and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. 

Now there are 21 departments, 220 instructors and an annual 
enrollment of more than 5000 different students. 

THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this University 
constantly increases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study, and 
offers additional advantages without making the expense to the student 
any greater. 
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MULLIN 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten 

Departments Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 

Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, 

Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Arts, Domestic Science, 
Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 

While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made 

so at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


, so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board 
The Cost of Living and room may be had at from $29 to $41 per quarter of 


twelve weeks. Tuition $20.00 per quarter, or $65.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year, it includes’ all 
the departments, except Medical, Dental and private lessons in Music. 

The total expense of 
board, tuition and furnished 
room for the regular school 
year (thirty-six weeks), 
need not exceed $142, or for 
forty-eight weeks $181. For 
Free Catalog Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, 


President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, 
Vice-President 
Box 54, University Hall 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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The Forty-fourth Year Will Groupof Valparaiso University Buildings,including the De- 
Open September 19, 1916. partments of Medicine, and Dentistry, located in Chicago 
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7 ‘ AL Samanaien a For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
PT PAR a troller is fitt ot. Soon talk correctly with- | Library 25,000 volumes, Mountain location. Six Churches; no 
eeuud out controller. Special low rates this month, Write | bar-rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address The 
Peate & Beattie, Box 83, Spencerport, N.Y. | President, Salem, Va. 














































































































Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





offers a three years course of training. The school 

NURSES’ RESIDENCE is registered by the University of the State of New 

é : i : York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 
The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35. years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month ; the increase made yearly 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 











ture, think it over, hand it around. 
Join one or more of these organiza- 
tions; if possible found a branch in 
your locality. Look up the various 
efficiency movements, magazines, 
books, leaders, clubs and associa- 
tions in the United States. 


Obtain from The Independent a 
list of titles and dates of the new 
efficiency articles soon to appear. 
Each of these would interest a num- 
ber of your friends and neighbors 
engaged in the work discussed by 
each respective article. Order a few 
copies of each in advance, and dis- 
tribute them where they will do the 
most good. 

Apply to the nearest librarian for 
a list of the new books on social 
service and community betterment. 
Read one or two of these in your 
home circle, then adapt to the needs 
of your neighborhood. In this con- 
nection, study the recent develop- 
ments of city government; such as 
the commission-manager plan, which 
has been tried in several hundred 
American cities, and proved success- 
ful, we understand, in over ninety 
per cent of these places. 

Learn what is being done, what 
further should be done, by your as- 
sociated charities organization, by 
your local Board of Health, by your 
societies for temperance, industrial 
coéperation, social hygiene and 
moral education. Give your support 
wherever you can. Give time, thought, 
influence, money. 

Get in touch with the remarkable 
advance now being made in Sunday 
school efficiency and church practical- 
ity. Many a business man should 
go to a modern Sunday school to 
learn how to organize his business. 


: | I have before me the community pro- 


gram of one of the leading religious 
denominations. This aims to cover 
prison reform; needs of rural com- 
munities, the home and the child; 
problems of industry and immigra- 
tion; temperance and social hygiene; 
education for social service; national 
security and international peace. 
Your church may help you to solve 
the problems of your business. Learn 
how. Keep informed on the social 
work of your national church organi- 
zation. Identify yourself with it, 
promote it all you can. 

General Goethals declares that the 
most successful engineer of the 
future will be the man who knows 
the human side of engineering work, 
the man who is master of human con- 
struction. A final test of a great man 
is that he holds his great work to 
be man-building, not business-build- 
ing. Make your business the finest in 
the world; but that your community 
may be better, and your home best 
of all. 
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PEBBLES 


It looks like peace along the border. 
Time to organize Daughters of Veterans of 
16.—New York Tribune. 


“Say, Claude, did you get your shirt back 
from the laundry ?” 
“Yes, Reginald, but not the front.”— 
Texas Longhorn. 


Commercial Candor at the Regun Thea- 
ter: “An interesting Story—Something Un- 
usual—A Kind of Drama You Seldom See 
Here.”—New York Tribune. 


“The Saratoga Saratogian’s” proofroom 
has no affection, apparently, for the admin- 
istration. It lets stand “our position as a 
word power.”’—New York Tribune. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FOURTH 


Long Pond Gun Club will shoot the Idle 
Social Club at Long Pond Grove, July 4th, 
at 2 o’clock. The club requests all members 
to be on hand.—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION AND THE THIRD 
DIRECTION IN NEW ROCHELLE 


Mechanic Street Extension is a one-way 
street. That is, any vehicle may now move 
only in one direction at a time. In fact, ve- 
hicles will hereafter move in two directions 
at one time.—New Rochelle meaning Stand- 
ard. 


CONDITIONS THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 
IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 


(As charged by the New York press) 

The European War. 

The high cost of living. 

The hoof-and-mouth disease. 

The failure of the Brazilian cotton crop. 

The Irish Rebellion, the Mexican revo- 
lution, and the shirt-makers’ strike. 

Sun-spots.— Puck. 


To one of the members of a committee of 
inspection on its tour of a penitentiary 
a convict confided : 

“It is a terrible thing to be known by a 
number instead of a name, and to feel that 
all my life I shall be an object of suspicion 
among the police.” 

“But you will not be alone, my friend,” 
said the visitor, consolingly. “The same 
thing happens to people who own automo- 
biles.’-—New York Times. 


The captain of industry was addressing 
the students of the business college. 

“All my success in life,” 
proudly, “all my enormous financial pres- 
tige, I owe to one thing alone—pluck. Just 
take that for your motto—pluck, pluck, 
PLUCK !” 

He paused impressively and a meek lit- 
tle student on the front row said 

“Yes, sir, but please tell us whom did 
you pluck.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A professor in a Western engineering col- 
lege says that but for the occasional inno- 
vations in the applications of learning, 
such as the following, for instance, he 
would find it difficult to judge of his use- 
fulness. 

“What steps would you take in deter- 
mining the hight of a building, using an 
aneroid barometer?” was the question 
asked upon an examination paper. 

One youthful aspirant answered, “I 
would lower the barometer by a string and 
measure the string.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


At one of the Boston theaters recently 
there was shown on the screen a picture 
«of a stock exchange. The brokers were hur- 

ying about, pushing, waving their arms, 
cesticulating, and, to the uninitiated, acting 

ke a lot of insane men. Two young ladies 
the baleony watched them with breath- 
ss interest for some time, then one asked: 
“Why in the world don’ t they sit down 
d rest onee in a while?” 

‘My dear,” was the enlightening answer, 
on’t you know that a seat in the stock 
change costs thousands of dollars?’— 
irper’s Magazine. 


he declared, 


If You Did This From 
Early Morning Until Sundown 
— if the life you lived was the healthful active 


life Nature intended—you wouldn’t suffer from 
constipation, 


But that sort of life is impossible for most of us. 
We hurry, worry, over-eat and under-exercise. 


The results—constipation, periodic or chronic—and 
the use of laxatives which aggravate and confirm 
the constipation habit. 


NUJOL is a safe and effective means of relieving 
constipation, and so getting rid of the headaches, 
nervousness, and depression which constipation 
causes, It is not a laxative but acts in effect as a 
simple internal lubricant, softening the contents of 
the intestines and facilitating normal bowel move- 
ments, 


Your druggist has NUJOL. Refuse substitutes— 
look for the name NUJOL on bottle and package. 
Sold in pint bottles only. 

Dept. 12 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne ew Jersey 


Send for booklet, “THE nee TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 
an 


address plainly below. 















































.Name Address eee I ccicicunsistnminaitia 
AUTHORS We want your manuscript for ' B NDIVIDUA . 

book publication. Let us put our MMUNIO 
experience as publishers against your talent for results. 


WRITE US TODAY 


CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Cleanly, sanitary. every church 
should useit. Outfits on trial, 
Thomas C 

Box 463 Lima, Ohio 














70-acre Lake 


INTERLAKEN SUMMER CAMP 


MID-JUNE TO SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Where boys grow brown and strong and develop the 
moral fibre of See, 7oo-acre estate. 200 acres of 
woods and meadow. Land sports, hikes and camping 
amid the sand dunes. Boating, fishing, swimming. Ponies. 
Boys build their own huts, their own boats—have oppor- 
tunity to “make things” in wood, iron, brass and copper 
in the famous Interlaken School shops. Interesting ex- 
periences of haymakinhg, threshing, harvesting on the 


Interlaken soo- acre farm. Registered dairy herd. Sheep. Land and water 
owl. A summer's recreation with responsibility for useful work added. 
Leadership and initiative developed through “boy government,” under 
trained men counselors from the Interlaken School—where boys learn by 
doing. No extra charge for tutoring. For views and full particulars, address 


Director of Sea Box 128, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte County, Ind. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, Phone Kenwood 4375 
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This Job Needs a Trained Man 


You've reached your limit. You can’t ex- 
pect to step into a job that pays a big salary 
until you've prepared yourself for it. 

It's a serious question, this problem of get- 
ting ahead. Thereis only one solution—you 
must have training; you must be able to do 
work that others can't do, or your pay will 
stay on a level with theirs, 


The business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to help just such men as 
you to get good positions and hold them. 

Right now over one hundred thousand am- 
bitious men are preparing themselves through 
I. C. S. courses for the bigger jobs ahead. 
Last year nearly five thousand reported in- 
creased pay as the result of I. C. S. training. 
These men got their training in spare time 
and in theirown homes. What the I. C. §, 
have done for others they can surely do for 
you. But you must make a start—the same 
start that they made—and the way has been 
made easy for you. Mark and mail this 
coupon. 

I. C. S., Box 4517, Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4517, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

sroomie Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running 

Electric Ly se 

Tel ph Ex RAILROADE 


MEO ANIC AL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman NE 
Machine Shop Practice .[) BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STA TIONARY ENGINEER 5 a ang on 


arine Engineer 
ARCHITECT civit. SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Lt a 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULT 


Concrete Builder Textile ty 4 Supt. 








Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_|) German 

Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES |) French 
OMEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing (J Italian 

Name 

Occupation 

| & Employ 
Street 
and No. 





City State. 
| If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it here. 








S<4 Write today for our new 171- 
i@ on ‘The Power of La 
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w while we are making a 
S special pose Bn tis offer. 











historical and scien- 


Fiction, narratives, travel; 
tific matter in prepared MSS. , 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 


issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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OUR NEGRO CITIZENS 


American Civilization and the Negro 
is the most extensive work on the con- 
dition of the American negro written 
by one of the race. Professor Roman 
has for many years, in connection with 
his medical experience, made a study of 
negro conditions, and negro traits. As 
might be expected from one of scholar- 
ly training and living in the South, he 
finds all humanity one. Negroes are not 
all good or all bad, any more than all 
white people, and the percentage of the 
superior is small in all races. 

His work is a strong defense of 
the negro of the south, and he finds 
every ground for encouragement in the 
progress which the race is making. 

A chapter is devoted to showing 
how every charge of cruelty or super- 
stition or ignorance brought against the 
negro may be matched by equal evils 
and crimes in the history of white races, 
even at the present day. We especially 
commend the volume to those for whom 
it was probably intended, those of 
colored blood, who need to have both 
their pride and their ambition stimu- 
lated in the midst of an environment 
too often depressing. 


American Civilization and the Negro, by C. 
V. Roman, Philadelphia. Davis, $2.50. 


EYE WITNESS AND THEORIST 


It begins to look as if there is some 
conspiracy in Europe to hand Uncle 
Sam trouble jobs when the war is over. 
Thus Ian C. Hannah in Arms and the 
Map suggests that the United States 
become suzerain of Palestine until a 
Jewish state be built up there. This 
would “appeal to the imagination of 
Americans”; our national ambition 
would be flattered by it! If we must ac- 
quire islands and things all over the 
world, Palestine holds much, historical- 
ly and sentimentally, to recommend it 
to idealistic statesmen in Washington. 
There is a dubious material bait in a 
coaling station for our fleet, “bad as the 
harbors of Palestine are.” Mr. Hannah 
also feels that Japan ought to have 
something to employ her surplus energy 
—we recall the proverb about Satan 
and idle hands—and offers Yemen. It 
is one of the hottest regions on earth, 
mostly desert, and peopled with roving 
bands of fanatical Arabs. We appre- 
ciate the selection of Palestine instead 
of Yemen for us. Otherwise, Mr. Han- 
nah’s book is a compact and well com- 
posed presentation of his subject, point- 
ing chiefly to the development of races 
within natural boundaries, a handy ref- 
erence volume. 

As a detailed personal aspect of 
events from June 20, 1914, when the 
German Emperor reviewed the German 
fleet together with the British visiting 
fleet at Kiel, up to the departure of the 
British and Belgian diplomatic bodies 


from Berlin, The Assault, by Frederic 
William Wile, is an extremely inform- 
ing narrative. He displays the working 
of the spy system in Germany, the riot 
of foreign spy mania there when war 
broke out, and the extravagant lengths 
of the latter in his own arrest and sub- 
sequent enforced struggle to leave Ber- 
lin. The position of the Emperor is 
debated. For the rest, Mr. Wile com- 
ments upon the, to him, strange Eng- 
lish complacency and “business as 
usual” attitude at the moment of a su- 
preme national crisis; our position in 
the- United States; and the “iron facts” 
patent after a year of war. 

A uniquely appealing little volume 
comprizes Letters from a Field Hospi- 
tal, Mabel Dearmer, with a memoir of 
the author by Stephen Gwynn. From 
the latter we gather that Mrs. Dearmer 
felt very supremely her part in life as 
a woman. This she endeavored to ex- 
press individually as an actress; an il- 
lustrator; in novels of promise rather 
than fulfilment; in plays of merit, un- 
successful at first because not written 
in the prevailing pessimistic dramatic 
creed; and in working tirelessly with 
her husband, a London clergyman. 
Practically without money or influence 
she won recognition as a producer on 
the London stage, especially of chil- 
dren’s and religious plays. While hold- 
ing that all warfare was unrighteous, 
she yet unhesitatingly responded to the 
call to help the war stricken people of 
Serbia. 

The one angle from which the war can 
be viewed with any satisfaction is that 
of the medical service. It is such books 
as The Aftermath of Battle, by Edward 
D. Toland, attached to the Red Cross 
in France, that reveal the tireless work 
of those men and women who go down 
to the battlefield, often in peril of their 
lives, to rescue the stricken and do their 
part in restoring the inhuman carnage 
of war. More hopeful to the desired end 
of peace than stirring or graphic war 
pictures is this diary, showing us that 
amid all the war’s horror, humanity 
maintains an invincible front. It is ow- 
ing to the faithfully sustained work of 
the medical service, in large part volun- 
tary and unpaid, that thousands of lives 
are saved, human wreckage restored to 
usefulness, and a succeeding onsweep 
of world-wide pestilence prevented. 

Robert Herrick always writes with 
charm and with the finish of literary 
excellence. The World Decision lacks 
nothing of these qualities, but it is pre- 
cisely in these otherwise unsupported 
preéminent gifts of Mr. Herrick that 
one feels he falls short of producing a 
work of great war literature. It is as if 
one stood before the picturesque detail 
of a Meissonier, and then turned to the 
broad sweep and dramatic strokes of a 
masterly Verestchagin. The perspec- 
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tive of time will touch with light and 
shade much which today is either ob- 
scured or stands forth in shameless out- 
lines. But let us take an example from 
Mr. Herrick’s book, and see how a 
sweeping statement is immediately 
called in question. Of the French he 
writes: “There has never been the 
slightest panic in France.” Now Mr. 
Sweetser saw panic enough in the cities 
of northern France. Mr. Toland dis- 
closes not only chaos in the French 
medical service at the outset, but down- 
right selfishness on the part of certain 
well-to-do French citizens. Great War 
literature must present both sides with 
impartial judgment. 

Arms and the Map, by Ian C. Hannah. Lon- 

don: Unwin. $1.25. The Assault, by Frederic 

William Wile. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. Letters 

from a Field Hospital, by Mabel Dearmer. 

Macmillan. 50 cents. The Aftermath of Bat- 

tle, by Edward D. Toland. Macmillan. $1. The 


World Decision, by Robert Herrick. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.25. 





WAYS TO BE WELL 











Prof. L. B. Mendel discusses all too 
briefly the neglected subject of Changes in 
the Food Supply and Their Relation to 
Nutrition, especially the effect of modern 
methods of transportation and preserva- 
tion. (Yale Univ. Press, 50 cents.) 


In Alcohol and Society John Koren sub- 
jects prohibition arguments and statistics 
to drastic criticism, yet leaves enough to 
show the need and progress of reform. The 
summary of recent legislation in foreign 
lands is interesting. (Holt, $1.25.) 


Alcohol, Its Influence on Mind and Body, 
by E. F. Bowers, M. D., is a popularly 
written account of recent discoveries, and 
experiments by business firms in regard to 
the harmful effect on mental and physical 
efficiency of even small quantities of alco- 
hol. (Clode, $1.25.) 


The “fresh-air cocktail” is the most 
harmless, and probably one of the most 
beneficial of reputed panaceas. Dr. How- 
ard’s book, Breathe and Be Well, is a man- 
val in deep-breathing. One who would un- 
derstand its physiological benefits will find 
this a simple, clear, and practical little 
treatise. (Clode, $1.) 


George Wharton James has published re- 
cently two volumes of common-sense 
counsel. Quit Your Worrying is suffi- 
ciently described by its title, tho that does 
not suggest the fine anecdotes that fill the 
pages. Living the Radiant Life is a plea 
for good cheer, sincerity and service to 
one’s fellows as practical solutions of life’s 
djssatisfactions. (Baker & Taylor, $1 
each. ) 
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|B.V. Daas 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


"SRR 


B.V.D.s And A River Breeze— 
Isn’t This Great On A Hot Day? 


OWEVER, even though you must “‘peg 
along’’ at work and live on hopes and 
wishes, easy-breezy B.V. D. helps take your 
mind off the heat and is first aid to keeping 
you comfortable from out-o’-bed to in-again. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 


It isn’t 


Underwear 














PLEASANT ESSAYS 











If any one has forgotten or never known 
how singularly clear, fine and refreshing 
are the writings of Michael Fairless, The 
Road Menders’ Book of Days, arranged by 
Mildred Genthe, will show him and set 
him to turning the pages of those all too 
slender volumes of beautiful and serene 
prose. (Dutton, $1.) 


A Northern Countryside, by Rosalind 
Richards. If you love New England you 
will enjoy these simple, picturesque ac- 
counts of a town in Maine and the walks, 
drives, farms, flowers, birds and people 
round about it; the sorts of things one 
might write in a letter. Excellent photo- 
graphs illustrate the book. (Holt, $1.50.) 


Whether Father Payne be a real person 
or but the name round which to gather ran- 
dom and altogether delightful reflections 







(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U. 
S.A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


so The B.V. D. Company, New York. 











SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models ie offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy mow and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Oatalog and Summer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


a” UNDERWOOD 
=f TYPEWRITER 


Late Model—2-color automatic ribbon, 
back-spacer, tabulator, etc, No money 
in advance. You pay your express 
agentafter you have tried the machine, 

y pay can be arranged if desired. 
Every machine guaranteed for five 
years. Write today for particulars. 

















on men and manners one cannot tell. At 





Metro Typewriter Co, 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





TRY A-BOTTLE OF 


a de 
OLIVE OIL 


SALAD ORESSING 


A MAYONNAISE 
SURPASSING OELICI 
AT ALL GROCE 




















$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 

than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
“ approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4.a month. Our booklet is 
worth sending for because it tells 
you how to save $48.00. It's FREE 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
' 1510-49T Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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REPORT OF CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at) 
the close of business June 30th, 1916: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............ $31,871, 770.20 
Overdrafts, unsecured 30.4 
U. 8S. bonds deposited to secure 
circulation (par value) 
Bonds, securities, &c.: 
Bonds and securities pledged as 
collateral for State or other 
deposits (postal excluded) or 
BEES PATGRNS cccceccccccccese 
Securities other than U. 8. bonds 
(not including stocks) owned 
Unpledged ..cccccccccsccccccce 
Total bonds, securities, &c.. 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
Reserve Bank ......e.eeeeeee 
Less amount unpaid 


51,000.00 | 


99,500.00 





559,079.75 | 
658,579.75 


450,000.00 
225,000.00 





225,000,000 | 
700,000.00 
2,074,464.94 
| 


Value of banking house (if un- 
encumbered) ..cescoceceserecs 
Net amount due from Federal 
Reserve Bank ......+++see+5 
Net amount due from banks and 
bankers (other than Federal 
Reserve Bank) .....+s--eee0% 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Other checks on banks in the 
same city or town as reporting 


386,362.85 
3,082,095.70 


DE conceseeesceesdiceéneetes 
Outside checks and other 
SORTS co cccccccccccoccccesccece 
Fractional currency, nickels, and | 
COMED cccccccccccccccccccccese 9,650.00 | 
Notes of other national banks.. 30,577.00 | 
Coin and certificates ........++. 1,634,800.00 
Legal-tender notes ......+.+++5+ p 238,724.00 | 
Redemption fund with U. S&S. | 
Treasurer and due from U. 8. | 
Treasurer ...+++.++ ceccccccece 118,550.00 | 
Total..... eveveecececesessepeeee 788.36 | 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.......... 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
Keserved for taxes 
Circulating notes outstanding... 
Net amount due to banks and 
Mhankers ....scccccsccccsescece 
Dividends unpaid 
| Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
BGG sacdenacdeeiasoeecoeves 16,431,071.89 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 days.......... 1,624,000.00 | 
Certified checks ...........s++ 736,687.39 | 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 924,008.57 
| $§tate, county, or other munici- 
pal deposits secured by 
bonds and securities...... ° 
Total demand 
deposits ....... $19,792,596.93 
State bank circulation outstand- 
i, sgcebeeteseednerrseoesoars 5,678.00 


| 
} 
| MOE, cacccsecsocenscoeses $42,281,733.36 
| State of New York, County of New York, s8.: 
I, H. H. POWE SLL, President of the above- | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


95,174.33 | 
104,954.14 | 


13,133,698.42 | 
129.00 | 


76,834.08 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the | 

above statement is true to the best of my | 

knowledge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, President. | 

Subscribed and a to before me this} 

6th day of July, 

CHAS. E. MécARTHY, Notary Public. 
New York Co. No, 22. 





Correct—Attes 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
HENRY R. ICKELHEIMER, Directors, | 
| CW A. J JAMIS ON, 











Ww ANTED: CARETAKER, Acottagewith bath, 

® anda nominal salary will be furnished to 
a suitable retired clergyman or teacher, willingto live in the country 
as caretaker of a property. “C,’* care of The Indepen- 
dent, 119 West 40th Street, 











New Yor! 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 wonld provide an annual in- 
come of $618.38 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, ETRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 














least he is human enough to be taken as 
the writer describes him. And whether that 
writer be Benson or not—we incline to 
think not—he writes essays that are sug- 
gestive as well as entertaining. (Putnam, 
$1.50.) 


The reflections of a Scotch schoolmaster, 
set forth in A Dominie’s Log by A.S. Neill, 
are amusing, sometimes wise, and often 
suggestive, as witness that for the school 
papers and that on patent medicines. (Mc- 
Bride, $1.) 


Dr. Frank Crane has gathered into a 
book called Just Human 255 pages of his 
daily preachments published in The Globe. 
They are original, fearless and “human,” 
according to his own definition: “It means 
to love folks . . . to esteem life greater 
than all institutions.” (Lane, $1.) 


The Observations of Professor Maturin, 
by Clyde Forst. The author of these little 
essays has excellent ideas but his style is 
so curiously labored that the truly odd and 
interesting bits of thought and learning 
which he presents to the reader seem to 
lose their — (Columbia Univ. 
Press, $1.25.) 


Professor Winchester’s study, Words- 
worth and How to Know Him, treats of his 
personality in relation to his thought; ad- 
mits frankly his limitations, but dwells on 
his nobility and power. As in all of this 
series, this essay is illustrated by such full 
quotations that the reader has a real 
knowledge of the poet when he has read the 
criticism. (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25.) 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE| 
UNITED = = _onarane 


at the close f pa -~4 =  - goth day of 


June, 1916: 
RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz. : 
Public securities (book value, } 
$2,145,719.57),market value $2, 197171957 | 
Private securities (book value, 
$9,923,057-38), market 


CE Adincenenehinbekuees 10,009,676.13 | 
Real estate owned............ I yr 9p 000. 4 
Mortgages owned............. 35113,453-65 | 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral........cccce 43,000,085. 50 | 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- } 
nae not secured by col- | 
SED 645 43450ds0ene boneous 8,1 m 
Due from approved reserve de- a i 
positaries, less amount of | 
ae gets eeees 75895,329.69 | 
Specie (gold certificates) eeeees  5,000,000.00 
Other assets, viz. 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business | 
om above date...cccccccce 407,031.55 | 


WOME Sasdcrcenennaesenccaceee 66 | 
: LIABILITIES. 
See +++ $2,000,000.00 
—— on —— values: 
urplus fund..... seseeceses 12,000,000.0 
Undivided profits........... 2,404,415. ~~ 
Surplus on book values, 
$14,265,769.45. 
Deposits, preferred. 
Other liabilities, viz. 
Reserves for pal epraem, 
Om ss - 162,000.00 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
on above date 


sescccceces 63,776,511.31 











vere rrr 590,381.74 
Estimated unearned discounts 22,423.41 
MD hicbtdweccueserwas cs $80,955,731.66 











PLAYWRIGHTS AND POETS 











High Tide. Mrs. Waldo Richards’ per- 
sistently cheerful and on the whole well- 
chosen anthology of the better poets of the 
day. A bit sentimental; similar in scope 
but quite different in tone from the rather 
lugubrious “Little Book of Modern Verse.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25.) 


In Lyrics of War and Peace, by William 
Dudley Foulke, speaks a brave and healthy 
soul that has tested life and found it good. 
The masterly translations from Petrarch 
published last year are here followed 
by a few poems from Theocritus. We wish 
there were more of these. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $1.) 


Punishment, a play in four acts by 
Louise Burleigh and Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt, with an introduction by Thomas 
Mott Osborne, deals with the vital problem 
of prison reform in a way that is at once 
vivid, accurate, and genuinely dramatic. 
It is almost as grim as Galsworthy’s 
“Justice,” but it is more hopeful. (Holt, 


Madonna Dianora, a play in verse trans- 
lated from the German of Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, is the eternal triangle in a 
rather beautiful setting. Some of the lines 
show real poetic ability, but on the whole 
the verse is a little stiff, perhaps because 
of the translation. The play itself is pic- 
turesque and the action swiftly unfolded. 
(Badger, 75 cents.) 


A volume of Two Plays, by Morris M. 
Townley, adds nothing new or significant 
to the American drama. “Nothing Else To 
Do” is hackneyed and weakened because 
the main action turns out to be a dream. 

“Caught” is a rather diverting game of 
wits between a lawyer and a burglar who 
has come to rob his house. (Boston: Bad- 
ger, $1.) 


The Mothers, a play translated from the 
German of Georg Hirschfield by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, has all the power and all the 
unblurred realism of Ibsen. Written 
twenty years ago, it now takes a worthy 
place in the Drama League series beside 
Hauptman, Jones and Bernstein. The trag- 
edy is genuine, severe, uncompromising. 
The ending is tragically happy. (Double- 
day, Page, 75 cents.) 





6% GOLD NOTES | 
Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 

"Tes company owns investments 


in prosperous utility companies 

serving upwards of 325,000 cus- 
tomers diversified among 275 com- 
munities in sixteen states, 


All operating properties are under 
our ownexperienced engineering, com- 
mercial and financial management. 


Denominations $50, $100, $500, $1,000 


Write for Circular No. 1.30 and 
new free 64-page descriptive booklet 
containing 150 photographs of the 
properties and cities served. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Incorporated 
Engineers Managers 
Gas Building, 216So.La Salle St., 1216 Trinity Bldg. 
Tacoma, Wash. CHICACO New York City 











JAPANESE 
COLOR PRINTS 


We will send for only Four Dollars, 
charges prepaid, a collection of 50 of 
the celebrated Matsumoto Color Prints, 
all different, printed by hand on Japa- 
nese hand- made paper. Send for full 
price list. Lovers of Japanese prints 
can avoid middlemen’s enormous 
profits and save money by dealing 
directly with us by mail. Duties free. 


MATUSMOTO-DO 
Dept. 530 Tokyo, Japan 




















YOUR BODY IS HUNGRY FOR 


RE SALTS OF FRUIT IN 


“FruraeVicok 


The daily food lacks sufficient natural salts 
Proper digestion and elimination. That’s why so 
many are sick a ailing. Fruit-Vigor gives what 
= Ge pty ym! and —_—— 
riait 3 bars $3.S50—6 jars $: 
STEWART FooD MPANY. ty Security Bidg., 
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OF NEW YORK 
r 54 WALL STREET 
“le of Game 3 BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
$500 Lo $ 50,0 Statement of Condition at the Close of Business June 30, 1916 
} x RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mort- Capital Stock..... $3,000,000.00 
Seer $571,793.70 | Surplus ....... - 15,000,000.00 
Public Securities, Undivided Profits. 3,258,793.74 
Market Value.. 14,774,786.60 "Regular dividend payable July 1, 
Other Securities, py BER = Loss and 
Biachet Valve” 28,734,552.36 | gyi, luctuied in thle Sticneat 
ae 5 aly vrs 81,139,245-06 | Reserved for Taxes 215,146.19 
— state...... 468,392.42 | Accrued Interest. . 410,259.57 
en -erery 1,066,889.44 Secretary’s Checks 14,132.31 
ustomers’ Liabil- 
i os seen Acceptances ..... 1,000,000.00 
ances (see Lia- 
bilities per 
a, 1,000,000.00 
Cash on Hand and 
in Banks ...... 46,728,860.13 




















f REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 30th day of 


June, 1916 
RESOURCES, 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$545,561.80), market value.. 
Private securities (book value, 





$4,242,094.66), market value. 4,276,969.66 


$549,811.80 





Total .........$175,484,519.69 


E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice-President 
GEORGE W. DAVISON, Vice-President 


Cc. P. STALLKNECHT, Asst. Secy. 
OSCAR L. COLES, Asst. Secy. 











Real estate owned.......seseees 900,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

bond and mortgage, deed or ; 

other real estate collateral... 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral...........e0. + 15,570,930.43 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- 

chased not secured by col- } 

ee rere 9,770,930.45 | 
Overdrafts ..ccccccccccccccsccce 5,174. 
| Due from trust companies, banks | 
and bankers.......... Coosecee 1,609,940.46 | 





United States legal-tender notes 


GOON  ccensssassses guaeinines 5,288,348.39 | 


and notes of national banks.. 1,446,610.00 | 








| 
| Federal Reserve notes...+ss++- 40,000.00 
| Cash items, viz.: | 
Exchanges and checks for next | 
day’s clearings .......see0. 18,662,999.81 
Other cash itemS....e..seeeee 182,386.10 
Customers’ liability on accept- 
ances (see liabilities, per con- 
See eae “<0 500,000.00 
| Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on 
| books at close of business on 
above date.....essecseeceees 109,456.07 
Metal cocccccccsccceseccesccccGeewanpeeeen 
, LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock...... cccccccccccce $1,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: | 
Surplus fund........... e 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits.......... 211,581.70 





Demand certificates of deposit. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 












Surplus on book values...... y 6,173,456.70 
Deposits: 
Due New York State savings 
BORE ccc ncccccicseetsecescee 3,826,873.14 
Deposits subject to check..... 20,193,924.10 


1,100.58 
522,816.26 














Certified checks.........++++5 15,025,977.24 
Unpaid dividends ............ 210,247.00 
Due trust companies, banks 
ORE PAMMETS. oc cccccccccocece 10,902,037.79 
Acceptances of drafts payable at 
a future date or authorized by 
commercial letters of credit... 500,000.00 | 
Other liabilities, viz.: | 
Reserved for taxeS.........++. 23,000.00 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of business 
on above date......seesecers 1,000.00 
Dotal ccvccsece iteionnnnnieinn $58,918,557.81 























OFFICERS 
JAMES N. WALLACE, President 


MILTON ety Secretary 


FORTY-SECOND STREET BRANCH 





Total .........$175,484,519.69 


DUDLEY OLCOTT ad, Vice-Presid 
FRANK B. SMIDT, Vice-President a 


FREDERIC J. FULLER, Asst. Secy. 
GEORGE J. CORBETT, Asst. Secy. 


H. C. HOLT, Assistant Secretary. 








F. J. LEARY, Manager. 











DIVIDENDS 


American Light & Traction Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held July Sth, 1916, declared a 
Cash Dividend of one and one-half Per Cent. 
(1% %) on the PREFERRED Stock; a Cash 
Dividend of two and one-half Per Cent. (2407) 
on the COMMON Stock, and a Dividend at the 
rate of two and one-half (2144) shares of Com- 
mon Stock on every one hundred (100) shares of 
Common Stock, outstanding, all payable August 
1st, 1916, 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 o’clock 
noon on July 15th, 1916, and will reopen at 10 
A. M. on August Ist, 1916. 


©. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
49 Wall Street. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND, No. 5. 

New York City, June 29, 1916, 
A dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. on 
the Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable August 15, 1916, to 

stockholders of record on August 5, 1916. 

JOS. A. KNOX, Treasurer. 


STANDARD MILLINS COMPANY, 
49 Wall Street. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND, No. 27. 
New York City, June 29, 1916. 
A dividend of ONE (1%) PER CENT. has 
this day been declared upon the preferred stock 
of this Company, payable on August 15, 1916, 
to preferred stockholders of record on August 
5, 1916. JOS. A. KNOX, Treasurer. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 30, 1916. 

G. D. Mixng, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1916, at the office of 





.the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 


by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mune, Treasurer. 


The Manhattan Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St., New York. 
130TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 13th, 1916. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on or 
after July 17th, 1916. 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 1916, 
draw interest from July 1, 1916. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
C. M. BIRD, Sec’y. A. STILES, Asst. Sec’y. 





THE 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


Write to-day for Booklet C-2, ‘“‘The Partial 
Payment Plan,’”’ which explains thoroughly 
the method by which you may purchase 
Stocks or Bonds in any amount—from one 
share or bond up, by making a small first 
Payment and the balance in convenient 
monthly instalments. 


Booklet C-2 sent upon request 


SHELDON MORGAN 


42 Broadway 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Sc eA LAMA TAAA TARA ES 


TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


a en MPM 


GheGLEN SPRINGS "52." 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 750 to 1100 feet. Midway 


between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf 
Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 


TH THS are directly connected with the Hotel and are complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 

The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 

Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 

68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 

For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity 


we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 











ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 
particulars and prices address, 

Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 East Newton St. + Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 














Sanford Hall, est. 1841 || soyiston stREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Private Hospital Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases B. & A. Stations, Convenient ‘to all parts of the 


Comtectahin. lik di 1 city. European and American Plans. Music, 
omfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- a , 

ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. FRED E. JONES lite oar Proprietor 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 


gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. , ] 

Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York — ||| === A OX 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


THE SPA SANATORIUM Tickets and Tours 


We offer tours to Alaska, Japan, South America under per- 





























A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. sonal escort. We arrange independent Vacation Tours any- 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming where at inclusive prices. Write us about your plans. 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 66 Broadway, New York 
. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
i ican E 8S Office. 
Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex ete fein See 
Seventeenth year. Forty miles from New York. A beautiful 
place. Own gardens, dairy and poultry plant. Tennis, Golf. 
Write for booklet and monograph on climate. Address 
. 
ROSS HEALTH RESORT, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. For Your Vacation Go To 





A ON TIO HOME BERMUDA 


d 1 P | 
ne caer ‘pane ae Delightful Ocean Voyage, Two Days Each 


Wtuten ter Habitat end Tavis Way. Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cy- 


ALBERT A. LE ROY. Prop., Unadilla, New York cling, Fishing. Temperature cooler than 
middle Atlantic Coast Resorts 


WILLIAMSTOWN ||| sczew 5S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


B SHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS Sails Alternate Wednesdays and Saturdays 


For full information apply to 
THE G RE YLO CK Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N.Y. 











Now - Open || Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” Or Any Ticket Agent 

















lnsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD. 
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PURE PROTECTION LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


A number of inquiries having come 
to me lately seeking information about 
the Pure Protection Life Association 
of Cleveland, Ohio, I have gathered 
such data respecting it as is readily 
procurable, for the information of 
others interested. 

The association is organized under 
the assessment life insurance laws of 
Ohio and commenced business in 1913. 
It states that its object is to furnish 
pure protection, that is, only the pay- 
ment of insurance at death. There are 
no cash surrender values, such funds 
as are in the association to the credit 
of policyholders being utilized (in the 
event the latter cease paying pre- 
miums) to extend the insurance. 

The premium rates are based on 
what is called the National Fraternal 
Congress Table of mortality and are 
composed of contributions to an ex- 
pense fund, a mortuary fund and a 


| guaranty .fund. The guaranty fund 


equals the American Experience 4 


| per cent reserve. We can, therefore, 


conclude that the rates charged are 
sufficient to meet all future obligations 
due to advancing age. The premium 
as computed for each age will remain 
level thru life. 

Presumably for organization pur- 
poses, what is called a Founders’ Ad- 
visory Board, consisting of 400 per- 
sons, was formed, each of whom is to 
contribute, or lend, the association 
$100 at 7 per cent until repaid, one- 
third of the expense assessments to be 
set aside for that purpose. Thus far 
$14,330 has been contributed by mem- 
bers of the Founders’ Advisory Board. 

Only Ordinary Life and Term insur- 
ance may be written on persons be- 
tween ages of 21 and 65, inclusive, in 
sums from $1000 to $25,000. The ap- 
plication, articles of incorporation, by- 
laws and amendments to by-laws are 
made a part of the policy contract, pro- 
vision being made that no amendment 
shall be adopted reducing the amount 
of the death benefits, nor the amounts 
of the aggregate annual assessments. 

On December 31, 1915, the assets of 
the association were $8475; the total 
liabilities (including a reserve of 
$6200) were $7327. During 1915 the 
income was: Premiums, $9342.81 
Founders’ contributions, $4945; total, 
$14,287.81. Claims paid were $3000; 
expenses, $3583. The total amount of 
insurance written was $271,000; the 
total amount in force at end of year, 
$587,000. 

The plan, considered mathematically, 
is sound, and if the expense fund will 
permit of the employment of successful 
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MEFT ME AT THE TULLER 


Eor Value, Service, Home Comforts 


NEW 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents' New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 

















VACATION TRIPS 


SEA.’ 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.’’ 
Tour Book Free on Rebuest, 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co 
W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 


AND. 

















Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 
meals. No tours like these any- 


where in the world, For full in- 
formation write J. H. BUNCH, 
G. P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 


404 Colman Bldg. , Seattle, Wash. 

















A Back Yard 


3 Miles Deep 
On Top of 
Orange Mountain 


I have a plot of land, irregular in 
surface, with beautiful rocks and trees, 
on an attractive street, just over the 
edge of Montclair, N. J., in the town 
of Verona. The front is 400 feet, the 
depth 250. It joins on the rear Essex 
Park, which runs to Eagle Rock, so 
that in effect there is a back yard 
three miles deep. The land will be 
worth $100 a foot in a few years. I 
will sell it now—if anybody wants it— 
for $50 a foot. 

The street has a flag sidewalk, and there 
are many handsome houses in the im- 
mediate. vicinity. It is only three or four 
minutes from the trolley leading to the 
beautiful mew Lackawanna _ station in 
Montclair, and is within walking distance 
of the famous Montclair Golf Club, There 
are few such opportunities remaining on 
the crest of Orange Mountain for a sightly, 
picturesque and well-shaded home. If you 
are interested, write to William B. How- 
land, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 














solicitors, practicable. The future is a 
matter of capable business manage- 
ment and the personal character of the 
men in control. All new business enter- 
prises are necessarily experiments, and 
this is no exception. 








J. L. W., Marion, Kansas.—The book, 
“Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force,” by 
Harry Chase Brearley, is published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 443 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, at $2.50 net. 


H. D. J., Pittsburgh, Pa.—As you have 
$25,000 other insurance, it would probably 
be wiser from a business viewpoint to take 
the cash surrender value of the policy that 
was reinsured and, as you suggest, use it 
paying for additional new insurance in 
some progressive company that is paying 
substantial dividends. You are young 
enough to do this profitably. 


A. C. S., Hagerstown, Md.—The Pru- 
dential Casualty of Indianapolis, with total 
admitted assets of $1,137,786, capital of 
$300,000, and net surplus of $211,881 on 
last January 1, is reported to have reput- 
able backing and enjoys a satisfactory 
reputation in casualty insurance circles. In 
the matter of making profits on its busi- 
ness it has been unsuccessful. Its under- 
writing losses have been continuous since 
organization, the total being $428,027 up 
to the end of 1915. Much of this is due to 
increased liabilities due to a constantly 
heavier volume of business each year. 
Altho the company seems to be under capa- 
ble management, the complexities of the 
sasualty business and the difficulties en- 
countered of late years in making profits 
render a prediction as to the future of this 
company impossible. 


R. A., Tone, Washington.—Financially, 
the Union Central is in splendid condition. 
The company has been well managed, 
transacts a large and steadily increasing 
new business every year, and for a number 
of years past has paid its mutual policy- 
holders substantial dividends. But there is 
one feature of that company which is open 
to serious criticism, according to my way 
of thinking. Within the past eight years the 
stockholders have increased the capital 
stock from $100,000, at which sum it stood 
for forty years, to $2,500,000, capitalizing 
$2,400,000 claimed Semenasticheniien earn- 
ings. In 1908 a stock dividend of $400,000 
was declared; in March of this year an- 
other stock dividend of $2,000,000 was de- 
elared. Union Central stock, under its by- 
laws, pays 10 per cent dividends annually. 
A going life insurance company needs no 
capital whatever. The immense capital of 
this company is of no service to policy- 
holders; but the transaction is tremendous- 
ly profitable to the stockholders. 


A. H. B., Butler, Ind.—An assessment 
association from 1878 to 1911, the Metho- 
dist Ministers’ Relief Insurance and Trust 
Association of Boston, is now an old line 
mutual company, writing policies at a level 
premium and maintaining proper reserves. 
The change from assessmentism to legal re- 
serve was followed by many withdrawals, 
the insurance in force falling from $2.826.- 
600 on December 31, 1910, to $1.647.206 
on December 31, 1914. The tide turned in 
1915, the association ending the year with 
a gain—$1,710.375 insurance in force. On 
December 31, 1915, the financial condition 
was: assets, $115,911; liabilities (includ- 
ing $103,721 reserve), $109,766; net sur- 
plus, $6145. The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund has been doing business on the old 
line basis for about half a century, has 
made substantial progress every year and 
bas $22.080.979 insurance in force. Its 
assets are $7,178,299 ; liabilities (including 
$6,142,691 reserve), $6,488,536; net sur- 
plus, $689,763. I haven't sufficient data of 
the Methodist Ministers’ to make a com- 
parison, but believe I am safe in saying its 
net cost for insurance is higher than in the 
Presbyterian Ministers’, which is quite low. 
Both are good companies, but the latter is 
the better. 








University of. Chicago 


Second term of the Summer 
Quarter opens July 27 and 
closes Sept. .1. 


Full program of collegiate and profes- 
sional work, 


Courses in the Graduate Schoois of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, leading 
to Ph.D., M.A., and M.S. degrees. 


Professional work in the Divinity 
School, College of Education, Law 
School, Medical Courses, and School 


of Commerce and Administration. 


Undergraduate courses offered lead- 
ing to A.B., B.S., and Ph.B. degrees. 


Many incidental advantages in a great 
city—galleries, museums, music, public 
lectures, parks, etc. 


Circular on application to 
the Dean of the Faculties, 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 














Foot Comfort 
For Men and 





Foot-Flex pee Sonat ese 


correct and prevent fallen arches and make 


walking Keen Pleasure! Strictly Bench- 
Made, distinctive, good-looking, highest 
quality, yet cost no more than machine- 
made shoes. Ready-to-wear, or made-to- 
measure for small additional fee. 


Foot Comfort Book Free 

Tells how to secure permanent foot 
comfort. Illustrates and describes 
shoes to correct and prevent all foot 
troubles. Putnam Shoes and Boots 
for every purpose ready-to-wear and 
made-to-measure, including regular 
and orthopedic styles. Write today. 


PUTNAM BOOT & SHOE CO. 
432 First Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Fine Footwear for 30 Years 


WD GER WOW "r "ede 


$1 


Duties 
















50 Hand-made Japanese 
Novelties sent for 


Charges prepaid. Something new. 


free, Satisfaction or money refunded. Dealers 
and jobbers invited. 


MATSUMOTO-DO 
L..... Sod 530 


“ 








Tokyo, Japan 


AGES 
GLUE Io 


IN TUBES FOR OFFICE USE 


















Our simple method 
of home law instruc- 
tion fits you to earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 
early as a lawyer or 
yor 77 


GUARANTEE TO INCREASE your PRESENT tricome 
50 PER CENT. 


109 books—. Sompiete 
furnished every a pa EXAMI iON  UARANTEE. 


You pay as Sou mall instaliments. Tuition re- 
funded if fen sel SEND "FOR 80-PAGE FREE BOOK! 


poem SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2488, Drexel Avenue and S8th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 












A NUMBER OF THIN 


AN OCCASIONAL PAGE BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 





AS HOMER WOULD HAVE CABLED IT 


PARTA, Jan. 1, 1000 B. C.—The 

kidnapping of the Princess Helen, 

wife of Menelaus, by Prince Paris 
of Troy, Asia Minor, has created no 
little excitement in Sparta and the allied 
cities of the Peloponessus. Experienced 
diplomats assure the public that there 
is no danger of war. 

Somewhere in Asia, Sept. 1, 1000 
B. C.—A large expeditionary force has 
been sent to the Dardanelles. King 
Agammemnon, commander in chief of 
the allies, assures our correspondent 
that the obsolete fortifications of the 
Asiatic side cannot hold out for more 
than a few weeks against his deter- 
mined attack. Modern wars are bloody 
but brief. The introduction of bronze 
‘weapons and the great cost of support- 
ing an army in the field nowadays 
make a long campaign impossible. 

Somewhere in Asia, April 1, 992 
B. C.—There are rumors of dissension 
among the allied forces. King Agam- 
memnon has retired General Achilles 
for insubordination. The siege will un- 
doubtedly be soon abandoned. 

Somewhere in Asia, Feb. 1, 990 B. C. 
—tThe allied forces claim that they are 
not down hearted, altho they have 
spent ten years before the Trojan 
trenches without being able to accom- 
plish more than the devastation of the 
surrounding country. General Ulysses, 
the famous strategist, has taken com- 
mand. He says that this will be a war 
of attrition and that it will begin next 
May. 
Troy, Feb. 29, 990 B. C.—10 a. m. 
Allies abandon siege of Troy and be- 
take themselves to their fleet. They 
were compelled to leave behind a great 
quantity of munitions, including a 
large wooden horse uset as an observa- 
tion post. Trojans capture the horse 
and take it into the city in spite of the 
protests of the suffraget spellbinder 
Cassandra. 

Troy, Feb. 29, 990 B. C.—11 p. m. 
(Special to Argive Herald.) An unex- 
pected reversal of fortune has placed 
the important city of Troy in the hands 
of the Greeks. By a strategic device 
which the censor does not permit us to 
disclose Field Marshal Ulysses intro- 
duced into the city a considerable force, 
which was able to overpower the garri- 
son and sack the city. This proves be- 
yond question that the day of the city 
fortress has past. It is understood that 
a protest will be sent to the Delphic 
Council against the atrocities which un- 
fortunately occurred after the capture. 








We have a constitutional aversion to 
giving free advertizing to private enter- 
prizes, but when one fills a long-felt 
want like the Baibunsha, Nimami- 
Sayegi-cho, Kyobashi, we like to help it 
along. So versatile an epistolist ought to 
get plenty of business in the course of 
a leap year like the present, espe- 
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cially since Mr. Sakai’s terms are mod- 
erate—only a shilling for two hundred 
words with higher rates where extra 
sweetness is thrown in or the letter 
guaranteed to produce the desired 
effect upon the recipient. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, We beg to inform 
that ‘we have started a business to write 
love letters for you. We will write like a 
girl if you are a girl; like a geisha if you 
are a geisha; like a student if you are 
a student; and like a widow if you 
are a widow. We have able compositors; 
your affections will be successfully ex- 
pressed in letters. If you send a telephone 
message to us, we will send a good writer 
immediately to you. 

Free sample on application to 

Sakai’s Literary Agency, 
No. 3, Sayegi-cho, Kyobashi. 








Advertising is an insidious profes- 
sion. Even preachers when they take 
it up are unable to keep to the simple 
truth. Going up Broadway recently I 
saw in front of a church the signboard: 





THE BIGGEST FOOL IN THE WORLD 
Rev. Dr. H.—— 











Now this is a manifest falsehood. I 
have heard the Rev. Dr. H and I 
can affirm that he has no right what- 
ever to claim such supremacy. Many a 
preacher has called himself the chief 
of sinners, but this new profession is 
really carrying Christian humility to 
an extreme. 

Another church on the same street 
advertised: 








After the war—What? 
A popular sermon by Dr. S——. 











This is quite misleading. The Rev. 
Dr. S preaches popular sermons 
now. No need to wait. 











The Germans, who lead the world in 
preparedness of all sorts, are already 
laying their plans for the Germaniza- 
tion of Asia Minor. Carloads of pro- 
fessors have been shipped to Constan- 
tinople to start the teaching of Ger- 
man language and Kultur. Which re- 
minds us of “Kitchener’s School” at 
Khartum: 

They terribly carpet the earth with dead, 

And before their cannon cool 
They walk unarmed by twos and threes 

To call the living to school. 

But German is not an easy language 
and the prospect of having to teach it to 
the Turkish Empire and whatever lies 
beyond is truly appalling. In this emer- 
gency Professor Ostwald comes forward 
with the suggestion that a “simplified 
German” be invented for export pur: 
poses. He cites history to show that 
the spread of a language over alien ter- 
ritory results in its breaking down into 
simpler forms, as Latin into French in 
Gaul and English into “pidgin-Eng- 
lish” in the Far East. Why not then an- 
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ticipate the process and construct a 
Weltdeutsch in which all complexities 
and anomalies are eliminated? In par- 
ticular Professor Ostwald objects to 
gender both as a wicked waste of en- 
ergy and as a survival of superstition, 
a vestigium of the days of animism, 
when men assigned a soul and sex to 
all things. He would also abolish the 
Umlaut and such combinations of let- 
ters as sch and ts, and would reduce 
the grammatical forms and sentence- 
structure to the simplicity of English 
and French. The German language thus 
reduced to its lowest terms could serve 
as a medium of commercial intercourse 
with all races even the most primitive. 
This is certainly a commendable re- 
form. I will use whatever influence I 
have with the German Empire to put 
it thru. It is not, however, altogether 
original with Ostwald. If I may say so 
without undue boastfulness, I discov- 
ered for myself at the early age of ten 
that the German language was unnec- 
cessarily complicated and ever since 
then I have employed in my conversa- 
tion with Germans a sort of simplified 
German of my own, made by arranging 
the words in the English order, leaving 
off all the case endings and using only 
the article der, except of course before 
words obviously referring to females, 
like Fraulein and Mddchen, where nat- 
urally I use die. In fact the language as 
I have modified it for my personal use 
is just about the same as that now rec- 
ommended as suited to the cranial ca- 
pacity of the Kurds, the Kameruns and 
the Kongooses. Anyway it is a big im- 
provement over Hanoverian German. 








A student in the University of At- 
lantis, with whom I am intimately as- 
sociated, assures me that the standard 
dictionaries are all off in their defini- 
tions of scholastic terms. He submits 
the following as the real up-to-date 
meaning of words whose original sense 
has become quite lost: 


Academic style—Colloquial, journalistic. 
chatty, witty, slangy, informal. 

Academic freedom—Freedom of manners. 

Athletics, amateur—Making a_ business 
of recreation. 

Athletics, . professional—The same plus 
a pay envelope. 

College—An athletic field entirely sur- 
rounded by students. 

Faculty—A body of men to keep the 
students in order. 

Literary Society (obsolete)—Any num- 
ber of men less than a quorum. 

President—A diplomated diplomat, a 
learned politician and a doctor of finance, 
whose function it is to keep the trustees 
in order. 

Trustees—A body of men to keep the 
faculty in order. 

University—A western college. 











A good many people have the defects 
of their virtues—without the virtues. 








Grammar is the pursuit of a kinetic 
reality by a static method. 











